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SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1900. 


PRICE 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








Rovae INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT, cope eh 16, at 3 o'clock, Prof. E. RAY LAN- 
‘KESTER, M.A. LL D , Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ment “y! i British fame Fullerian Professor Physiology, R.1., 
FIRST of TWELVE TURES on ‘The Structure and Classification 
of Phes. One Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, plat 18, at 3 o'clock. W. H R. RIVERS, Esq., M.A 
M.D. F.R.C P., FIRST of THR LECTURES on ‘The Senses of 
Frimitive Man.’ Half-a-Guinea the: Course. 

SATURDAY, January 20, at 3 o’clock. Sir HURERT PARRY, Mus Doc 
M.A. D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. FIRST of ‘THREE 
LECTUR RES on * Neglected eee in } ’ (With Musical Lilustra- 
tions.) Half-a-Guinea the Course 

FRIDAY, January 19, at 9 o'clock, the Right Hon. LORD RAY- 
LEIGH, M A. D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.8., on ‘ Flight.’ 


RITIS aH. ARCH ZOLOGIOAL ASSOCIATION.— 
EETING of the SESSION will be held at 

= SACKVILLE ‘STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
Chair to be taken at 8 px. Antiquities will be ex- 


usic. 





Mic. .—Music Composed, Arranged, Revised, 

Scored; Songs Transposed; and every form of Musical 
Editing at reasonable fees.—Address A. B., care of Mr. H. J. Reeks, 
54, Paternoster Row, 


J AMES | YATES, ex-Public Librarian, Leeds, 
F.R. £8. MILB M.LA. US, is prepared to to undertake the 
ARRANGEMENT and CATALOGUING of PRI ATE, &c., LIBRARIES. 
For terms and testimonials as to capacity and trustworthiness from 
such typical menas the late Mr. rnard Quaritch, Dr. Richard 


or ge British Museum, and others, aiiioes 18, Park Lane, 








ANTED, SITUATION in LIBRARY or BOOK- 

SELLER'S by YOUNG MAN, aged 29, well up in English 

Literature. Good references —Address C H., care of Mr. Bartlett, 3, 
Ritherdon Parade, Balham High Road, 8S. W. 


[° PUBLISHERS.—Mr. JAMES HOW, Country 
Traveller of many years’ experience, and with high-class testi- 

monials. would be glad to undertake the TRAVELLING of a LONDON 

PUBLISHING HOUSE .—Address 9, Holland Road, Brixton, 8. W. 








anuary 
tivlted, and the following Paper read :—‘ Zoolo ORY Bo rena on 
Monumental Brasses in Gloucestershire’ (with I by 
CECIL DAVIS, Esq. 





onenee PATRICK, A.R.I.B.A Hon. 
. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. f Sees. 
RexAr HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. by WARD, LL.D. Litt.D. 

THURSDAY, Jan 18, P.M., Bee 8T. MARTIN'S TOWN 
HALL, CHARING CROSS, the + elas Pe r will be read :—‘ The 
Diplomatic Correspondence between En er non anew in the First 
Half of the Eighteenth Century,’ by Mrs. YE 

HUBERT HALL Saanertad Hon. Sec. 

115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


[HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
TING of the SOCIETY will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 





STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, January 17. P.M 
when the | President, Mr. E. 8. HARTLAND, will deliver hie PREST. 
DENTIAL AD .-M retary. 


- 11,0ld hoo, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., January 10, 1900. 


\HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOU Pall Mall East. 8.W. (near the National Gallery). 
WINTER EXHIB TION NOW OPEN from 10 to 5. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
pag! Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
furnished, with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 
gasses ver wee 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 

fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside re 
All are and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 

. Larner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, EC. 


EWSVENDOKS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL - ‘ROSEEERY, K.G. 


Presiden’ 
The Right Hon. LORD ‘GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RIC! CHMOND COTTON 











and 


ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN for several years 
in the Litera rary and Editorial Department of an old and well- 
known Publishing Firm, a SITUATION with mete PUBLISHER, or 
Magazine, or would unde: retarial Correspond- 
in a private capacity. ~Commanication, by letter, to 

B. D., care of Aiford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


RACTICAL JOURNALIST desires ENGAGE- 

MENT as a SUB-EDITOR (Morning or Evening Paper), or Editor- 

ship of a Weekly Paper. Nearly twenty years’ experience. Highly 
recommended.—Address H. E., 16, Kitchener Crescent, Bristol. 


UNIVERSITY of WALES. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1900. 


The University Court will shortly APPOINT MATRICU. 
EXAMINERS as follows :— 











LATION 


Ww Hale EXAMINERS. 


UBJECTS. 
English Semen and the His- {*Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 


tory of England and Wales. . teagh ae La owe LAN 
aywa 
Mathematics .. ee ee o Ma or P. A. MeMahon. RA.FRS. 
uck burg 
Latin .. “ — Me: tProf E. on ee M.A. 
Greek *R. D. Hick 
Welsh ee a John whys. MA.LLD. 
French oe . .. H.E, Berthon, B -és.-L. 
German ee oe oe :) *Prot. Kuno "Meyer. Ph D.MA 
Dynamics .. os “ +. *Prof G M. Minchin “9 og F RS. 
Chemistry .. oe oe .. *H. F. Morley, D 8c 
Botany ‘ « Prof. J. Reynolds Green, 5.8e. F.RS. 


The Examiners whoee names are marked with a* have served for the 
full period of three years. 

Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the University, Brecon, 
to whom applications must be sent on or before JANUARY 30, 1900. 


IVOR JAMES, 
Registrar of the University of Wales, Brecon. 
December, 1899. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


to fit an 





Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged 
yenneet or Emplo} ment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
i 1900. The Secretary of 





rty 
State will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the ap ge a aha One in the 
Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Department, Indian 
State Railway.—For particulars apply te Sidearans at College. 





Established in for Pensions and Temporary A 
te principals or esslatamte engaged as vendors of newspa, 
Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi ont and gives 
three votes for life at al of Three a 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


Every man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, apg? hel or employed, is entitled to 
me a member upon payment of Five Shillings aoe’ or Three 
a for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
ws} 








T. PAULS SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

LLING-UP VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be HELD 

on the ton, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 22nd instant.—For information apply 
to the Bursar or St. Pavt's ScHoot, West Kensington. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 

Pi og will be nos oe JANUARY 18, 19, and 20, 1900, to FILL 

UP n than ESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 

NON- RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS, —For particulars apply, by letter, 
to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








pa 
The Acnuitants now number oe men receiving 201. and 
the women 15/. per annum each. These Pensions, now 

per annum, are all id from the dividends arising from the 
invested pion of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
pro’ rovides msions of 15!. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
ge BA cis Fund’’ provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 

man 

Temporary sr rm given, not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be d for by Members. 
In eae is made Po relief awarded in soberéaner with the — _ 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secreta: 

Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


A LADY of experience requires RESIDENT 

cys ata ae Good Shorthand Writer and Typist. Posi- 

tea of Secretary an M P. preferred.—Address Miss Saunpess, 19, 
‘arrell Mansions. Queen’ 3 clue Gardens, West ‘Kensington. 


ADY WRITER wishes to meet with SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK. Temporary yeemecee Good yar Edu- 











M? UNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, January 22, 1900. Reference kindly allowed to the Master 
= the Temple, Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Mrs. Arthur Severn, 
ss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss Heten 

E. “Barxss. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


N aw JOURNAL for INTELLIGENT WOMEN. 
t is in contemplation to START a WEEKLY JOURNAL for 
EDUCATED WOMEN which does not consist of Society Gossi P. 
Fashion, and Cookery Recipes. i E d Women d 
such a venture communicate with X. M., care of Mrs. Ellis, 20, Welbeck 
Street, London 


‘NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and 











Kindred si —Miss DREWRY’S COURSES of LECTURES, 
READINGS, and LESSONS, at home and elsewhere, will BEGIN 
AGAIN = MON bay January 22. has time for One or Two more 


She 
Classes in Schools and Private Pupils.—143, King Henry's Road, Lon- 
don, N.W. 





“‘ Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity....Her style is 


easy and piquant.’’—S; 


M388 ROSSI is prepared to TEACH COM- 
POSITION by CORRESPONDENCE. The art of literary com- 
position cannot be acquired, because, like every other art, it is the 
expression of the temperament and 2 basis of of the artist. Bat, 
also like every other art, it rests on a _— knowledge--a system 
. which may easily be imparted, and still more 
easily learn yable in advance), tor One Lesson Weekly, 
my included, Twe ve Lessons, Three Guineas. A Trial Course of 
vhree Lessons, One Guinea.—32, M Road, Bay . Ww. 








| bop a ye OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the University. Examina- 
tion Results notified.’ Scholastic Agency. Clerical Duty provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 


EDIGREES. —Mr. GERALD MARSHALL will 
shortly be searching the Indices of P.C.C. under letters B and H. 
jemnmee itn these initials can be included at reduced fees. 
Other letters now being booked. Combination searches also made in 
Chancery B and A and District Probate Registries.—Care of Greenberg 
Co., 80, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


T* PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 
th accuracy and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
&c.—Miss E Pome 23, Maitland Park Villas, 








wit 
Examination eK 
Ha k Hill, N.W. 








.Y PE- WRITING. —AUTHORS’ and GENERAL 
MSS. r 1,000 words, including good Promptness. 
Best Machine. pecimen and Authors’ ‘Testimonials fi free.—F. iN, 
Grange Road, Egham, Surrey. 


TYVPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxzs, 
riting Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, - 





Circulars, &c., by Copyin 
West Kensington Type- 
mersmith, 


"TRAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE-WRITING 
BUREAU (Dr Momer & Watker), 3, Trafalgar Buildings, North- 
umberland Avenue, Wait —Typing. Dupilcating. Sherthand. Re- 














orting 
‘uttings. 
T YPE-WRITING! TYPE-WRITING! TYPE- 
WRITING!—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS carefally TYPED. 


Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 
oer for terms to E. Gnanam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London, 





HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capabl. represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. be years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of bier ame, and Book ng. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en Sais to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ ya 1, Paternoster Row 








I ONDON.—HIGHER EDUCATION for the 
4 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
Every advantage for ry Art, and Languages ; Training for 
Societ, ; Riding ; Tennis. 


Address Lavy Joleen Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


BEDFORD co COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 





The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18. 
A ~~ Course of ges in any subject may be attended. 
For Prospectus and all particulars apply to tne Patncrpat. 





cated at h School and Girton. Classical Tripos. Age 
~Apply A., 41, Great Coram Street, Bloomsbury. 


REQUIRED by LADY, POST in good SCHOOL, 
> or as COACH or SECRETARY. Modern Tripos, 
pS. Goede » English and German.—S. 915, Shelley’s, 38. racechurch 


Y OUNG LADY, well educated, good Typist and 
Shorthand Writer, offers her SERVICES for FEW MONTHS to 
commence as SECRETARY to Lite’ terary Lady or Gentleman for expe- 

rience.—Letters K., care of Allen, Stationer, Cricklewood, N.W. 


QUALIFIED ART MASTER, passed Group I. 


A oon e pee or 6S. Art Exams. wishes an ART SCHOOL 
ENT. eavonld have to give s Torm’s notice from 
in Government and other School —ya 
Cheltenham. 


Rpply K. kK, Wentley & Ce & Co. 5 Library, Promenade, ’ 














A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can SS et 
fhm oy eae Sogistry for Teachers, 25, Craven 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT . recommends and forwards 
gratis PROSPECT mica and 
FAMILIES RECEIVING PUPILS. 5 atESIDENT. DAILY, — Visit 
ING GOVERNESSES, Music and Art Teachers, ‘Companions, ., in- 
troduced for British Isles and Abroad. —141, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
obtained (free of charge) trom Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & ie who, from their extensive and 


) 
Ra'Bators tn of 
ooueet selections If supplied wi in Hagland 


for Boys and Girls, and success: 
and Abroad wil faralah careful 
requirements.—96, Sack ville Street 


treet, 








OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is w ee wae warned against wpe py ear pe 


inviting MSS., or offe: =e MSS., without the recom- 
men ion of a friend She experience of the advertiser or the 
Secretary. 


— of the Society. By order. — HEKBERT THRING, 
Street, Lincoln’ ‘s Inn, W.C. 
N. B- —The AUTHOR. the organ of the emma fh sg published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


C Purchase of New: r Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate o r Purchase, I Invest ons, ond Audit of Accounts, &c. 


of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & 0O., Advertising Agents 

e ee O tae 14, COCKSPUR Bop CROSS, 8. W. 
Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER ST 

— Advertisements at the lowest hacsert ~hny ye 2 terms to 

, &c., on application. 














ATE THEN UM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
URMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of 

BOOK, TNEWS. ‘and ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 

Chancery Lane, 


LAT TO LET, 15, Cyril Mansions, Battersea 
Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath,&c. If taken 








Park. 
at once, reas Goh Apply ¥. Atheneum Press, Bream’s 's Buildings, BC. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 91. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACHK, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERD. 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOF MAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


, &e. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 13s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


_~— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand), 


Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 





And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


((HEaP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post ¢ executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitsert & Fie.p, 67, Moorgate 
Street, *Lontoa, E.C. 


M. BROUGH & SONS, Booksellers and 
Exporters to America, India, the Colonies, and the oped 
&c., are prepared to give HIGHEST ‘CASH PRICES for LIBRARIES 
of any pam s and of any magnitude. 

Gentlemen, Executors, and others having Libraries or Collections of 
Books for gan pos should communicate with William Brough & Sons, 
who are at all times prepared to give full Cash value for Kooks in all 
Branches of Literature. Vendors will find this method of disposing of 
their properties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while the 
worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale will be entirely 


obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
8, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


(Teleg —“Bibliopole, Birming ”) 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ProORTALOGUES on application 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILbLIAMS #«#. NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


1, ts 5B & aL VS Y, 
Dealers in Uld and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
WINTER CATALOGUE (No. 93) of choice BOOKS and MSS. 
now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. on bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings of the Early English School—Engravings 
after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum — Lewis's ‘ tesag 
—Illustrated Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. 
Ws. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, ORIGINAL ETCHINGS of 


> LURNER’ 8 ‘LIBER STUDIOKRUM "—Please report to Wm. 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


FAWCETT’S CATALOGUE of HISTORICAL 
e and other PORTRAITS, Old Line Engravings, Etchings, &c., 
post free —H. Fawcert, 14, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., London. 





























Warp, 








BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
ATALOGUES, Nos. 132 and 1383, NOW READY, 
including a Collection of Books relating to Holland in 155 vols.— 
The MS. Music Book written by ‘‘George Eliot’ when a Schoolgirl at 
Coventry, 1835—and other interesting Items Post free 
Simmons & Warens, 10, Spencer Street, Leamington. 


HA? p>’? S&S LAC K? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 

of M 1 Bijouterie in the world, and is alwaysa 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 








“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation by a gentleman 

of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Potann, Q.C., says:—“ Hein fact wrote it so that she 
might use it, as he considered the books a great find....She will have 
achieved a wonderful success in book-finding.”’ 

Ifa book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD (who 
positively will not fail) will find it ; nothing daunts her in this fascinat- 
ing literary sport. Address all wants 

Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 


ONDON LIS BAR Y, 
ST. ‘gore oo E, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF ASS, K.G. 
President_—LESLA IE STEPHEN. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. belt oar, M.P.; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; Herbert Spencer, Esq. ; 
the =) aioe E. H. Lecky . D.C.L. 
Tru: —Right Hon. Sir M Grant Duff; 
Ri = Hon. Sir John Lu Lubbock. Bart. M P.; Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
e Library contains abou t 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Pat ny in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. ass Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to Town Members. ing- m open from Ten till hal 
_ bers, Scena Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to 
embers, 


. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences " advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-) eat on every 
“y 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, een, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect tena Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


PI + TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“‘ Thackeray, London.” 








(Temperance), 





res 
| SALES by ier vl) 
| Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely 








OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second. 

hand. Prices moderate.— re a for ne and prices, to Mr, 

eae 232, Tottenham Court Ri W. Also a quantity of Writing 
es. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, §0, 
ageorgy Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless 
a 8 with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s per dozen, 
ae in. Ne yetleges size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
wo should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the lees of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all rade RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
pred oy lars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ri 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 














Sales by Anction. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


ctfully give notice ‘chat they will hold the following 
N at their Great Rooms, ae Street, St. James’s 


On TUESDAY, January 16, OLD PERSIAN 
CARPETS, OLD ITALIAN and other VELVETS and EMBROIDERIES, 

On THURSDAY, January 18, PORCELAIN, 
FURNITURE, and DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 

On FRIDAY, January 19, the CABINET of 
COINS of the late ACTON TINDAL, Esq.; COINS, MEDALS, and a 
COLLECTION of CAMEI and INTAGLI. 

On SATURDAY, January 5, MODERN PIC. 


TURES and DRAWINGS, the Propert; of a GENTLEMAN ; ané 
PICTURES and R-COLOUR DRAWINGS from numerous 
Private Collections poke different Sources. 


SALES NEXT WEEK, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, » Covent Garden, at half-past 
12 o’clock precisely, on the following days: 


TUESDAY, January 16, 300 Lots of High-Class 


POULTRY and PIGEONS. 
WEDNESDAY, January 17, ROSES, FRUIT 


TREES, 20,000 TUBEROSES, LILIES, 44 CASES ARAUCARIAS. 

THURSDAY, January 18, GREAT SALE of 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, PALMS, BULBS, ROSES, LILIUMS from 
APAN. 


FRIDAY, January 19, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROPERTY. 

Catalogues had on applicati 








Monthly, price Halt. 8 Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JANUARY. 

Capitalism and Imperialism in South pe By J. A. Hobson. 

Radicalism and the Imperial Spirit. By A. R. Carman. 

Is it the Voice of the Hooligan? By Sir Walter Besant. 

Cabul and Herat. by Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letters. By Augustine Birrell, Q.C. M.P. 

Other Things and Improvements in Cycles. By Joseph Pennell. 

The Riddle of the Nations. By Prof. R. 8. Conway, Litt.D. 

Canadian Trade with Great Britain. By Richard Jebb. 

Ladies’ Dwellings. By Alice Zimmern 

Soci«lism in the United States. By Ambrose Pa'e Winston. 

Puer Parvulus. By the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

ge ——— Knowledge of the Life of Christ. By James Stalker, 


Cromwell’s Constitutional Aims. Ry Prof. 8. R. Gardiner. 
The War in South Africa. By an Officer. 

London : The — Company, Limited, Columbus House, 43 and 
43a, Fetter Lane, 


JHE NORTH AMBRICAN REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains :-— 
THE BRITISH ARMY. Résumé of a Conversation with Field-Marshal 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K G. By G. Leveson Gower. 


wpe DURATION, AND OUTCOME OF THE WAR. By Dr. W. J. 
yds. 





ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
SIR REDVERS BULLER: a Character Study. By Edmund Gosse. 
THE LETTERS OF R, L. STEVENSON. By Henry James. 
And other Articles. 
London : Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, 


Now ready, Part 1V. Vol. LXII. DECEMBER, 1899. Price 5s. 
Contents, 


peas on the FOOD SUPPLY of oo ba KINGDOM, BEL- 
UM, FRANCE, and GERMA: . Crawford. With 





Taosusbion. 
gen STATISTICS ee. gd WORKING CLASS PROGRESS since 
By George H. Wood. With Discussion. 
MISCELLANEA, including a ane 2) Obituary Notices of Lord Farrer 
and Sir Rawson W. Rawson ; (3) The Census of 1901 ; (4) On Life- 
Tables, their Construction oad Practical Application (continued), 
Hayward; (5) On Geometrical Illustrations of the ‘Theory 
ok Rent, by Prof. J. D. Everett; (6) Statistics of wit in the 
United = during the last Hundred Years (Part IV. 
A.8. ears and George H. Wood; (7) The British and 
Farmer: a Comparison, by R. H. Hooker; (8) Agricul- 
tural Returns, 1899, 
INDEX, 1899, and APPEN DIX. 


London : E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL 
4 PRACTICE COMPARED; Suggestions as to the Law of Light 
and Airin Buildings; Monumental Slabs, Valle Crucis Abbey ; Measured 
Drawings a Lioisters, Westminster Abbey ; House at Pangbourne— 
Garden Fro! Part of ret voleee, Searborough, &¢ — See the 
BUILDER of pa ad 18 (4d.; by it. 44d.). ‘Through any Newsagent, 
or direct from the Publisher 0: the wilder, 46, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 








Just out, price Sixpence, net, 


AStsoR oN for the 
T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


BY GENERALS AND OTHER OFFICERS WHO TOOK 
PART IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


(GENERALS BOGUSLAWSKI, VON DER GOLTZ, HOLLEBEN, &c.) 


Translated and Edited by 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. MAURICE, C.B., 


Capt. WILFRED J. LONG, 


and A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


With Hundreds of Plates, Portraits, Maps, Battle-Plans, &c. 
700 pp. imperial 8vo. 21s. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD FoRBES writes :—“‘I am 
very grateful to you for sending me the very 
interesting and valuable volume on the 
Franco-German War. It is a marvel of 
accuracy and picturesqueness, and recalls to 
me vividly the old days when the cannons 
were roaring, and the bullets buzzing about 
one’s ears.”’ 

The FIRST REVIEW (Bookman) says :— 
“This monumental work which has been 
received so enthusiastically in Germany is 
primarily intended for military men ; indeed, 
it must be regarded as the great standard 
work on the war from the military point of 
view. The descriptions and diagrams of the 
various engagements are unsurpassed in 
wealth of detail and clearness, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that a close acquaintance 
with this book will become a necessity to all 
who study modern warfare. But the work is 





not merely of value to military men. The 
remarkable series of illustrations which en- 
riches its pages will alone secure for it a wide 
circulation, and many of the chapters, espe- 
cially those dealing with the causes of the 
war, are of absorbing interest for the general 
reader. It is a work to be read and read 
again by every student of modern history. 
It is a worthy memorial—perhaps the first 
worthy memorial—of the great war, which 
at once created and closed an epoch in 
history, a war unparalleled for the magnitude 
of its results, unparalleled in grandeur of 
victory and defeat.” 

The SECOND REVIEW (Scotsman) says :— 
** A work which deserves the reputation it has 
instantly acquired in Germany of being the 
most vivid and brilliant, as well as full and 
accurate history of the war which has yet 
seen the light.’ 





HISTORY of the CHURCH in MODERN 


TIMES. By Prof. W. MOELLER, Translated by Rev. A, RUTHER- 


FURD and J. H. FREESE, M.A. 


(Oxon.). 3 vols. large 8vo. each 15s, 


The first two Volumes of this monumental Church History have already 
been published, and are acknowledged as the standard work on the subject. 


I. A.p. 1-600. 
II. MIDDLE AGES. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol, III. REFORMATION and COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


“*Characterized by all the thoroughness 
that marks most of the productions of German 
scholars, A distinct advance on Kurtz.” 

Review of the Churches. 

‘* Entitled to rank with the very best of its 
kind.”’— Bookman. 

‘* We have no hesitation in saying that the 
book is a great improvement on the manual 
of Kurtz. Thorough knowledge, clear method, 
lucid statement, a power of seizing and dis- 
tinctly exhibiting the main points in a 
period of movement—these are the qualities 
which are likely to put it in the front among 
the text-books of Church history.”’ 

Critical Review. 

‘The place which Dr. Moeller’s Histo 
was sent to fill was unfilled till it came. It 
is a student’s volume, the kind of book which 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


(This day. 
a student delights in, loves to handle, loves 
to conquer and know.’’—-Expository Times. 
“To the teacher who wants references, to 
the priest or minister who wants to keep up 
his theological library, to the public librarian 
who wants to be able to send his inquirers to 
a practical and scientific authority, and to be 
himself directed to the choice of the best 
books on the subject, as well as to the student, 
this book may be heartily recommended.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
“A book of extraordinary comprehensive- 
ness. The amount of information com- 
pressed into it is marvellous, and, where so 
much is attempted, it is extraordinary that 
so much should be done so well. It is a work 





of immense industry and of remarkable power, 
| both of analysis and synthesis.’”’— Guardian, 





NOVELS. 


DEAD OPPRESSORS. 


6s, 


By Thomas Pinkerton. 


The ATHENZUM says :—‘‘The book is; The author has caught some of that grimly 


a good one because the characters live. 


Pinkerton has a happy style, and he writes of | of 
ued humour which} The LIVERPOOL fF 


his characters with a su 
makes the book very entertaining.” 


LITERATUREsays:—‘‘ Undeniably clever. 


| 


Mr. | logical faculty which has given to the masters 


cial pre-eminence.” 
ST says: — “It is 
always a pleasure to meet Mr. Pinkerton in 
his excursions in the realm of fiction, and his 


rench fiction their s 


The central idea is developed with careful latest novel increases the pleasure and 
precision, without any superfluous details. |worthily supports his reputation.” 


THREE BACHELOR WOMEN, and other 


Stories, 


By E. COSBY. 33. 6d. 


The GLASGOW HERALD says :—‘‘ The be described as serio-comic. 
tales of love and courtship, which fill the 


A strain of re- 


|fined humour pervades the whole of the 


bulk of the volume, show considerable power. | stories.”’ 


They are ee | well written, 
repay perusal.” 


and will amply} The CATHOLIC HERALD says :—‘‘Cle- 


verly written stories, all of them displaying 


he DUNDEE ADVERTISER says : —|an amount of originality which should make 


“Written in that pleasant vein which may /the book popular.’ 


THROUGH UNSEEN 


’ 


PATHS: a Novel. By 


KATHLEEN ELIZABETH HARRISON. 6s. 
The BOOKMAN says it is “an attractive story, revealing much genuine feeling.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lumtep, London. 


























The STORY of the AUSTRALIAN BUSH- 
RANGERS. By GEORGE E. BOXALL. 6s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘“‘It is an encyclopedic history and analysis of 
—— life, and could not well be more complete. Yt is, however, vastly more inter- 
esting than an encyclopedia, as crime and romantic facts always are. There are 385 
pages of attractive reading.” The DAJLY TELEGRAPH says that “it will appeal 
strongly to those who take an interest in the annals of crime and the daring of celebrated 
criminals.” The LITERARY WORLD says that Mr. Boxall’s encyclopedic book is the 
first to traverse the whole history of the movement in a comprehensive way. And the 
SPECTATOR sums up an appreciative review thus: ‘Mr. Boxall’s book enables us to 
study one of the strangest episodes in the history of crime.”’ 


The VICTORIA NYANZA: the Land, the Races, 


and their Customs; with Specimens of some of the Dialects. By PAUL 
KOLLMANN, Senior Lieutenant of the Royal Saxon Army, formerly 
Senior Lieutenant of the Imperial Troops of German East Africa. With 
numerous Ilustrations. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICA says:— ‘Mr. Koll-|minuteness. The extraordinary fertility of 
mann’s admirable work may be confidently | the land and the richness of its mineral re- 
recommended. The manners and habits of | sources are set forth, and the general attrac- 
the native peoples settled round the shores | tiveness of the work is greatly enhanced by 
of Lake Nyanza are described with great profuse illustrations.” 


MUSCLE, BRAIN, and DIET: a Plea for 
Simpler Foods. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. (Cantab.), Amateur 
Tennis Champion and Winner of the Gold Prize, 1899; Winner of the 
Open Competition in the Amateur Racket Championship, 1899. 352 pp. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

__ In this book Mr. Miles explains the great benefits he has himself derived from the 
simpler foods with regard to athletics, brain-work, health, economy, and enjoyment. He 
suggests that the simpler foods may not, perhaps, be so successful with all others, but is 
very desirous that they should be given atrial. The book describes the simpler foods in 
outline and in detail, furnishing also varicus appetizing dishes which combine all the 
advantages of an ordinary diet with a greatly increased economy. 


SHAKESPEARE-BACON: an Essay. 3s. 6d. 


_ Concerning Shakespeare—What was Francis Bacon ?—Bacon’s Elizabethan Contribu- 
tions to Literature—A Caricature of some Notable Elizabethan Poets—The Subject of the 
Foregoing Caricature—The Prince’s Masque—Criticism of the Prince’s Masque—Mr. 
William Shakespeare. 


An ETHICAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. By Walter 
L. SHELDON. 3s. 


This new volume of ‘‘The Ethical Library ”’ furnishes an interesting account of a new 
method adopted in America for teaching undogmatic religion and morality. As the author 
says in his preface, ‘‘there is a positive clamour rising among those who are seriously 
concerned with Sunday-school work for more practical material in the religious education 
of the young. Each new scheme, therefore, if it has been planned or developed with long 
and painstaking care, may be worthy of consideration.” 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
HOW to LEARN PHILOLOGY: a Simple 


Introduction for School and University Use. By EUSTACE H. MILES, 
M.A. (Camb.) 5s. net. 


*“The author was induced to write this 





him a considerable amount of unnecessary 
novel, interesting, and valuable work by | and misdirected energy, and he will then be 
having the fact impressed on him, during | able to use Giles’s ‘Manual’ and Brugmann’s 
several years’ lecturing and coaching, that | ‘Grundriss’ with profit from the first. The 
there is no work in the market which shows | part played, in fact, is that of a pioneer 
how to begin the study of philology. The | clearing away a mass of Gifficulties from a 
consequence of this state of things is that the | wide stretch of land in order to secure a suc- 
beginner spends a good deal of time in find- | cessful advance into an unknown country.” 
ing out exactly what he is expected to do and School World. 
how to set about doing it. This book willsave 


The CHILD'S SONG and GAME BOOK: a 


Collection of Original Songs and Games for Children. Written and 

Composed by H. KEATLEY MOORE, Mus.Bac. B.A., Hon. Treasurer of 

the Froebel Society. 4to. cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net.; or in Four Parts, each 1s, 

This book has been at once adopted by the London School Board, and is in use in many 

Kindergarten and Infant Schools. The School Board Chronicle says it ‘‘ should command 

the attention of all infant teachers for the ordinary uses of the school as well as for the 
special purposes of entertainments, prize days, and the like. It is extremely weleome.” 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH, FRENCH, and 


GERMAN PHONETICS: with Reading Lessons and Exercises. By the 
late LAURA SOAMES. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Prof. 
WILHELM VIETOR, Ph.D. M.A. 6s. 


Prof. W. W. SKEAT writes :—‘‘I have me possessed and used the first edition, and have 
recommended it where Icould. I have no hesitation in saying that it is an excellent and 
valuable book, and that the phonetic alphabet employed in it is quite as good, on the whole, 
as any that I have met with, unless perhaps it be Dr. Sweet's, from which it does not 

atly differ. I shall be glad to recommend the book where I can.—Cambridge, 25th 


gre 
ovember, 1899. 


OUTLINES of FRENCH HISTORY. For Use 


in Schools and Private Study. By J. A. JOERG, Author of ‘Outlines of 
French Literature,’ ‘ Outlines of German Literature,’ &c. 2s. 6d, 


This is a volume of the ‘Examination Series,” which seeks to put into a small 
compass the best information available on the subjects treated of. For students for Civil 
Service and Army Examinations this little book is invaluable. 
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<atone SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre Cornish. 6s. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: 
Conduct and Character. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
PARSON KELLY. 


Ry A. E, W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* This story deals with the fortunes of an Irish Parson, 
without benefice, and a secret agent of the Pretender, in 
the early days of George I. The scenes are laid largely in 
England, and the Authors give pictures of London society 
and of the varied intrigues of the time. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 
' By M. FE. FRANCIS (Mrs, FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


j THE UNDOING OF 
JOHN BREWSTER. 


By LADY MABEL HOWARD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘‘A most promising first attempt.’’—Spectator. 





‘The story is interesting from beginning to end, and the 
reader becomes acquainted with some well-drawn cha- 
racters.””— Western Daily Press. 





WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING. 


Done into English Verse by REGINALD RANKIN, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. 
RHINE GOLD and VALKYRIE. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LUCIAN, the SYRIAN SATIRIST. 
By Lieut.-Col. HENRY W. L. HIME (late Royal 
Artillery). 8vo. 5s. net. 

Contents.—1. Life of Lucian. 2. Classification of Lucian’s 
Works. 3. The Limits of Satire. 4. Lucian’s Philosophy 
and Religion. 5. Characteristics. Appendix: Lucian’s 
Knowledge of Latin. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No 391. JANUARY, 1900. 8vo. 6s. 
. CONCILIATION and ARBITRATION in TRADE 
DISPUTES 


. ASIDE SCENE of THOUGHT. 

. The POETRY of MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
. The PEASANTS’ RISING of 1381. 

ANCIENT ROME in 1900. 

The VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION. 

. COPYRIGHT. 

8. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

9. JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 





~ 


1 om oot 


F 10. The ENGLISH RADICALS. 
uJ 11. FRONTIER POLICY and LORD LYTTON’S AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


12. The WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited_by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
No. 57. JANUARY, 1900. Royal 8vo. 5s. 
‘ Articles. CONTENTS. 
' The SIENESE STATUTES of 1262. By E. Armstrong. 

The DISAPPEARANCE of ENGLISH SERFDOM. 
By Prof. E. P. Cheyney. 

The DUtCH POWER in BRAZIL. By the Rev. George 
Edmundson. Part II. The First Conquests. (Con- 
tinued.) 

The STATE and EDUCATION during the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Prof. Foster Watson. 

Notes and Documents. 
The LAWS of BRETEUIL. By Miss Mary Bateson. 


Part I. 
we oe of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By 


. H. Round. 

An UNPUBLISHED ‘‘REVOCATIO” of HENRY II. 
By Reginald L. Poole. 

LETTERS of CARDINAL OTTOBONI. By Miss Rose 


Graham 
ELIZABETHAN GLEANINGS. By Prof. Maitland, 
LL.D. _I. ‘Defender of the Faith, and so forth.” 
WARRANT to the KARL of NEWCASTLE to take 
POSSESSION of HULL. By Edward Almack. 
WOLFE and GRAY’S ‘ELEGY.’ By Prof. Edward E. 


Morris. 
The FRENCH EAST-INDIAN EXPEDITION at the 
: APE in 1803. By J. Holland Rose. 

‘@ ae of Books.—Correspondence.—Notices of Periodical 








lications. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 








‘No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been drawn since the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ No 
more sympathetic or humorous treatment of a provincial society has been published since ‘Cranford.’...... 
For the most part it isa genuine human document. Mr, Warre Cornish has written a very remarkable 
book.” — Speaker. 


JANICE MEREDITH. By Paul Leicester Ford. 6s. 


“Mr. Ford, who is already a distinguished American writer, is greatly to be congratulated on a very 
delightful novel, which, no less from its historical than for its literary merit, will considerably add to his 
reputation.”— Daily Nes. ; 

“What makes the book fascinating is the animated, lifelike manner in which Mr. Ford has written 
of the actual course of the war and the vivid pictures of Washington, Lord Cornwallis, Sir William Howe, 
André, and many others..... He makes us see the people and the events of that dreadful war.” 

Black and White. 


The HISTORY of the SECOND AFGHAN WAR. By Col. H. B. 


HANNA, Author of ‘Indian Problems,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. ne r 
“Col. Hanna’s tremendous care, completeness, and clearness, with his intense conviction, make him 
a very powerful writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The DAUGHTER of PETER the GREAT. By R. Nisbet Bain, 
Author of ‘The Pupils of Peter the Great.’ With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
‘Intensely interesting.” —Pall Mall Gazette. S, 
“This book is the outcome of much patient industry and research, and displays an intimate and 
accurate appreciation of a momentous period of modern history.’ —Daily News, E : 
“‘ We congratulate Mr. Bain on telling his story with so much force and yet without brutality.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


A BOOK of BACHELORS. By Arthur W. Fox, M.A. With 


numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
‘“‘ He has spared himself nothing in the making of this book......For reading, as well as for reference, 
‘A Book of Bachelors’ is good.”—WUaily Chronicle. 


‘A collection of crisp, well-written biographical essays on ten typical men who were —. 
ookman, 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARDERS. An Account of the 
Singapore Convict Jail. By Major J. F.A. McNAIR, Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘* Major McNair’s volume records a very interesting and little-known experiment in the management 
of a penal colony under circumstances of exceptional difficulty.”—Laily News. 

“The book will be of use to all students of penal systems, and especially to those who are interested 
in our native Indian and colonial gaols.”—Ziterature. 


MEDALS and DECORATIONS of the BRITISH ARMY and 
NAVY. By JOHN HORSLEY MAYO. With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations. 

2 vols, demy 8vo, Three Guineas net. 
“Of the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to speak except in terms of 


warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or a Queen’s ship that will be long without it.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


CONSTABLES HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A New Series of 


60 Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys under the Direction of J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. Half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 
‘‘ Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in India and the 
student at home. ‘Constable’s Hand Atlas’ is a pleasure to hold and to turn over.” —Atheneum. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER of INDIA. Uniform with 


the above. Half-morocco, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


The RISE of PORTUGUESE POWER in INDIA. By RB. $. 
WHITEWAY. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 
“Students of Indian history will not fail to be grateful to Mr. Whiteway for supplying, in a well- 
written volume, valuable information which could not hitherto be found without years of digging among 
authorities not accessible to everybody.”—Scotsman. 


The CHRONOLOGY of INDIA, from the Earliest Times to the 
Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By C. MABEL DUFF. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


‘*The work has been compiled with great care, and contains in a condensed form a vast mass of 
information and erudition.”—Daily Nens. 


The LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD BADILEY, Vice-Admiral 
of the Fleet. By THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


‘** Few books have been written to better purpose than this...... It is not only worth reading, but is 
also a book that is to be desired for one’s own.”—United Service Magazine, 


LAUREL LEAVES. Poems. By Robert Wilson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“Mr. Wilson has certainly made his first appearance in good and promising style.” 
Literary World. 


MERLIN’S YOUTH. A Poem. By George Bidder. Crown 8vo. 


paper, 1s,; cloth, 5s, 
‘*A pleasing and melodious narrative about the Arthurian magician and his lady-love, written with 
an appropriate dreaminess and mysticism.”—Scotsman, 


WESTMINSTER, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


(1900-1901). 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION (1900). 


The GOSPEL —a ie ST. eg —The GREEK TEXT. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
The ACTS of the’: APOSTLES. ‘AUTHORIZED aeeeneee. With Notes by T. E. Pace, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLpoLe, M.A. 2s. 6d 
The GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. H. Par, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
et —AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 


s. 9d. 
scoTT. T. MARMION. With Introduction and Notes by M. Macmitzan, B.A. 33s.; 


MILTON.— —PARADISE LOST. BOOKS III. and IV. With Introduction and Notes by 
M. MacMILian, B.A. 1s. 3d. each; sewed, 1s. each. 

VIRGIL.—HNEID. BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

CHZSAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. 
CoLBECK, M.A. 1s. éd, 





HORACE.—EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. 8. WixEmNs, Litt.D. &s. 

LIVY. BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. EB. 
MELHUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d, 

a SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary by E.S. SHuckBuURGH, M.A. 
1s. 6d, 


ope e 9g ee BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WaLpoLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

MERIMEB.—COLOMBA. Edited by G. EB. Fasnacut. 2s. 

agar or + ae und DOROTHEA. With Introduction and Notes by J. T. Har- 
FIELD. 3s. 6d. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION (1900). 


DEFOE.--ROBINSON CRUSOR. Edited by J. W. CLark, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
ney 4° meee —AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 


scot, the LAY of be LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. 
Sruart, M.A., and E. H. ELriot, B.A. 2s. 
CHAUCER- ~The PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes by A. W. —e M.A. 
the press. 
MILTON.—With Introduction and Notes by W. BELL, ee A. COMUS. ls. 3d. LYCIDAS. 
6d. COMUS and LYCIDAS in One Volume. 1s. 6 
CHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Joun™ Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK V. By C. gy M.A. 1s. 6d, 
ee: Sy BOOK IX. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
A. Is, 


HORACE.—ODES. BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. BE. Pacer, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

LIVY. BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capss, M.A., and J. HE. 
MeLuHuiIsH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. WItkrns, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK III. By Rev. G. H. 
Natt, M.A, 1s. 6d. BOOK IV. By Rev. EB. D. Strong, M.A. Is. 6d. 

EURIPIDKS.—MEDBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKS I.-XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt. re 6s. 

HERODOTUS. BOOK VI. Edited by J. SrracHan, M.A. 33. 6d. 

PERRAULT.—CONTES de FEES. Edited by G. E. a age Is, 6d, 

MERIMER.—COLOMBA. Edited by G. EB. FasNacur. 

HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Phi D. 3s. (This Edition contains 





‘ Kalif Storch’ and ‘ Das Gespensterschiff.’) 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION (1900). 


SHAKESPEARE. Te emg II. With Introduction and Notes by , HORACE.~ODES. With Notes and "ag aaa by T. E. Pacz, M.A. 
1s 9d. BOOKS II. and III. 1s. 6d each 


SATIRES. Edited by A. Patmer, M.A. 5s. 


| LIVY. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
BOOKS XXI. and XXII. 1s. 6d. e 


K_Deicuron. | 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. With Introduction and Notes | 
EIGHTON. 


by K. De: 1s | 
CHAUCER.—PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes maw. | 
Mo a wy A. w.P hig pe [In the press. | Metuvuisn, M.A. 
RKS. i ‘oLtaRD, M.A. Globe Evition. 3s 6d. | PLAU'TUS.—MILES 
MILTON. ~ PARADISE. LOST. With Introduction and Notes by M. | 8s. 6d. _ or 
my EP B KOOKS I. and II, 1s. 94. BOOKS L-IV., 


ig SE GAG | ORWaA Ae coset | TACITUS—The HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. D. 


EURIPIDES. Tees ow Pypiss mete and pean by Rev. J. 
Ronp, M.A., an A. 8. Wapocz, M.A. 

BACCHE. sames ry x. Rscomcrrg M. A. Ps ry 
HERODOTUS.—ROOK VII. Edited by Mrs. Montacu Butter. 3s. 6d. 
PLATO.—APOLOGY, &c. ‘Translated by F.J.Cuurcu. 2s. 6d. net. 
THUCYDIDES.—BOOK IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
MOLIERE. — a MEDICIN MALGRE LUI. Edited by G. E. 

Fasnacut. 1s. 


w. W. es and J. E. 
Edited by R. Y. Seek M.A. 





CESAR GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK 1 ee ee ee ee Morranry, 
c. B MA. 1 s: B 8. 
12 od, ps 12 So nea bin ieee att | vino. = aD, we ee. “ Ox vill By = x pe 4 SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Faswacur. 28. 6d. 
CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Edited by J. E. B. Me i Is. BOOK’ 1X. ‘By Rev. H. M. Srerwenson, M.A. Edited by .CarruTH. 3s. 6d. 
Mayor, M.A. 33. 6d. 1s. 6d. HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION (June and December, 1900, and June, 1901). 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. Kdited Page B. Drake. 


SPENSER.—FAERIK QUEENE. BOOK I. With Intro- | A PRIMER of CHAUCER. By A. W. Pottarp, M.A. 1s. 


duction and Notes by H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s.; 
sewed, 2s. €d. [/une, 1901. 
BACON.—The NEW dna With Introduction and 


Notes by A. T. FLux. 1s. (June, 1901. 


SHAKESPEARE.—CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and 
Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 2s, 6d.; sewed, 2s. 


[June, 1901. 
HAMLET. 2s. 6d.: sewed, 2s, (June, 1900. 
BURKE.—REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. With Introduction and Notes by F.G SELBy, 


M.A. 5s. [June, 1900. 
WORDSWORTH. — POEMS. Selected by MaTrHew 
ARNOLD. 2s. 6d. net. (June, 1900. 


CHAUCER.—COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited 

by A. W. Pottarp and others, 3s. 6d. [/June, 1900. 
The KNIGHT’S TALE. With Introduction and Notes 

by A. W. PoLiarp, M.A. [/n the press, 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, 
Ph.D., and H. BRADLEY, M.A. 6s. 

The HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By O. F. 
EmeERsON, Ph.D. 6s. net. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. By Sir H. Craik, 
K.C.B. Vols. I.-IV. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. V. 8s. 6d. 
The ENGLISH POETS. Edited by T. H. Wano, M.A. 
Vols. I -III. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. IV. 8s. 6d, 
A SHAKESPEAREAN GRAMMAR. By Rev. BE. A. 
AxppotT, D.D. 6s. 
VIRGIL.—GEORGICS IV. By T. E. Paas, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(June, 1900. 
HORACE. BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
[June and Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 
wes — MILONE. Edited by F. H. Coxson, M.A. 


(June, 1900. 
PRO — MANILIA. Edited by A. S. WiLk1rNs, 
Litt.D. 2s. 6d. (Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. Edited by Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, 
M.A, and Rev. W. J. BRopRIBB, M.A. 2s. 





[/une, 1900. 
eons Hs DES.—BACCHA. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrewy. M.A. 
3s. 6d, [/une, 1900. 





Revised by E. 8. SHuCKBURGH, M.A. 
[June and Dec., 1900, pi 1901. 
MOLIERE.—Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES, Le MISAN- 
THROPE, Les FEMMES SAVANTES. Kadited by G. 
EuGrNe& FasnacuT. 1s. each. (June, 1900. 
Le BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 1s. 6d. L’AVARE, 
ls, Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 
(Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 
CORNEILLE.—Le CID. Edited by G. K. Fasnacut. 1s, 
[Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 
GOETHE.—EGMONT. Edited by S. PRIMER. 38. 6d. 
(June, 1900. 
IPHIGENIE. Edited by H. B. CoTteritt, M.A. 33s. 
Edited by W. H. CaRRuTH. 3s. 6d. 
[Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 
——. Seg g- » von BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. C. 
ME €d, (June, 1900. 
NATHAN - ‘WEISE. Edited by G. O. CurME. 3s. 6d. 
{ Dec., 1900, and —_ 1901. 
SCHILLER._WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. Fas- 
moe 2s. 6d. Edited by W. H. Oneaeees, PhD. 
une, 
WALLENSTEIN, Edited by H. B. CoTTrRILL, M.A. 2s. 
(Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (1900—1901.) 





MATRICULATION (June, 1900). | 


omens. Poe vd WAR, IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
GALLIC WAR, V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. CoLBEcK, M.A. 1s, 6d, 
BURIPIDES—_HWOUBA. we and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. | 
POLE, 8. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. (Adapted | 
to the London Matriculation Course ) 
A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SaAintsBuRY. 8s. 6d. 
erage GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Simmons, B Sc., and L. M. Jonss, B.Sc. 
6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
LESSONS ‘i in ceme PEE that CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC and ORGANIC. By Sir | 
Roscokg, 4s. 6 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. oy W. GALLATLY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS. By H. HB. Hap.ey, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By Ernest Evans. 2s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION (January, 1901). 
IRGIL.—ZNEID II. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION (June, 1901). 


SALLUST.—CATILINA. Edited by C. Merivarz, D.D. 2s. 
BELLUM CATULINZA. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


For English Grammar, §c., see above, 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATION (June and December, 1900). 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. | 


1s. 9d. 

SCOTT.—The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. 
Stuart, M.A., and KE. H. Extior, B.A. CANTOS I. to III. 1s. 3d.; sewed, Is, 

me 4 F LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. 

B,MA. 1s.9d, (Contains ‘ The Pro Sphecy of Capys,’ ‘ Ivry,’ and ‘ The Armada.’) 

onsan— —GaLLic WAR. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. CotBEcK, M.A. 


EURIPIDES. —MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. | 


HORACE.—ODES. BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. B. Paar, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
Edited by the same. 2s. 
LIVY. ee onan XXII. me Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capxs, M.A., and J. E. 


MELHUISH, M.A. 
PHADRUS~- FABLES. ‘with Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G@. H. Natt, M.A. Is. 6d. 
SELECT FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
VIRGIL. eg “4 ~ Hy BOOK IX. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 


M.A. Is. 
| XENOPHON: ~ ANABASIS, BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. 
Natt, M.A. 1s, 


BUTROPIUS. —BOOKS I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. Wetcu, M.A., and | The = of the ABOSTLES, With Introduction and Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A., and 


C. @. DUFFIELD, M.A. 1s, €d. 


Rev. A. S. WaLpote, M.A. 2s. 6d, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limrtep, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
A SERIES OF REPRINTS OF STANDARD WORKS 
IN LIBRARY FORM. 
Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. net. per Volume. 
NOW READY. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; COLOURS of 


GOOD and EVIL; and ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 
ING. 1 vol. 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 1 vol. 


To be followed by other Books at the rate of about 
Tro Volumes per Month. For Prospectuses, with 
List of Works and Specimen Page, apply to any 
Bookseller or to the Publishers. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘The United States,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. — “Brilliant, vigorous, 
original...... Mr. Goldwin Smith writes extraordinarily well. 
asia A most bracing and stimulating book, written by a 
master of English in a style which is still very near his 
high-water mark.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 


By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Of Eton College. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Arthur Benson has had a difficult 
work to do, and he has done it. thoroughly well...... We take 
leave of a book of remarkable interest with sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Benson for the way in which he has exe- 
cuted a very difficult task, and brought us face to face with 
a singularly lovable character.” 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


oe 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
OF HER MAJESTY. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’'S PEERAGE 
AND PARONETAGE 
FOR 1900. 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 





A NEW WORK ON THE MADEIRA 
ISLANDS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
ON MONDAY NEXT, JANUARY 15. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 76 Full-Page Illustrations. 


A Map of Funchal, and a Section of the Medici Map, Maps of 
Madeira showing Districts devoted to Wine-growing, &c. 


Price 20s. net. 


THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


By ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE. 


Contents:—The History of the Madeiras—Information for 
the Traveller and Visitor—A Description of the Natives: 
their Characteristics, Religion, Laws, and Customs—An 
Account of the Commerce, the Geography and Geology, the 
Flora, the Vine and the Wine, &c. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ 
‘My Laugbing Philosopher,’ &c. A New and Revised 
Edition. 1 vol. crown §Svo. illustrated by J. Leys 
Pethy bridge, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** One of the best of the author’s books, and should have a 
renewed and wider popularity.”—Globe. 
“The book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 








POMPEII: its LIFE and ART. By 
AUGUST MAU, German Archzxological Institute in 
Rome. Translated by FRANCIS W. KELSEY. With 
numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. 8vo. handsomely bound in half-leather, 
gilt top. In box, 25s. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Here is a wealth of 
detail, a wealth of description, abundance of scholarly 
comment, and a rare insight into the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of men who lived years before we had begun 
even to make our calendar.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 
other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC HAR- 
RISON. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

SPEAKER.—“ Worthy in every way of a humane and 
sagacious critic, who has crossed swords with some of the 
most powerful writers in the last two generations.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. 
Edited by ROBERT CLARK, F.R.S.E. F.S.A. Scot. 
Iilustrated. Small 4to. 5s. net. 

ATHENA:UM.—‘“ Well printed, well illustrated, this 
volume is the standard work on the history of the game.” 








No. 2 READY ON THE 1518 rysrv. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
Price 3s. net each No, Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 
Contents of No. 2, JANUARY, 1900. 


A New Work on the Parables. By the Rev. Dr. SANDAY. 
—The Early Episcopal Lists. (1) The ‘Chronicle’ of 
Eusebius. By C. H. TURNER.—The Nazirite. By the 
Rev. G. BUCHANAN GRAY.—Church Affairs in South 
Africa. By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT. — Edwardine 
Vernacular Experiments before the First Prayer Book. By 
the Rev. W. H. FRERE.—Documents : The Sacramentary of 
Serapion. Part II. By the Rev. F. E BRIGHTMAN.— 
Notes by F. C. BURKITT and the Rev. K. LAKE.— 
Reviews.—Chronicle: Archeologica. By G. M‘N. RUSH- 
FORTH.—New Testament (English Books). By the Rev. 
H. N. BATE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 








PRZE-RAPHAELITE DIARIES and 


LETTERS. Containing Letters of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Diary of Ford Madox Brown, the P.R.B. 
Journal by William Rossetti. Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated, 6s. 

“The book contains many interesting things by the 
way; and full of humour, the more irresistible because 
entirely unintentional.”—Daily News. 

“*Mr. William Rossetti is to be congratulated on gee | 
produced a book which those to whom it is addressed wil 
read with pleasure and return to frequently.” 

Morning Post. 


LONDON at the END of the CEN- 


TURY. A_ Book of Gossip. By ARTHUR W. 
A’BECKETT, Author of ‘The Member for Wrotten- 
borough,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“‘Mr.a Beckett has the pen of the easy as well as the 
ready writer, and all that he puts on paper is based upon an 
agreeable geniality of thought and feeling.”— Globe. 

** Pick and choose where you like at haphazard in this 
book, you are sure to come upon something entertaining. 
A very amusing book.”—Punch. 

** Altogether Mr. 4 Beckett bas written a most entertain- 
ing book, which should be welcome to all those who love 
London and know something about it.”"—Morning Post. 


The PROFESSIONAL and OTHER 
PSYCHIC STORIES. Edited by A. GOODRICH 
FREER (Miss X.), Author of ‘Essays in Psychical 
Enquiry,’ ‘The Alleged Haunting of B— House,’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘* These stories are interesting enough even to the casual 
reader, who seeks to solve no problems, but to pass an idle 
hour.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


A KISS for a KINGDOM; or, a 
Venture in Vanity. By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘The Light ?’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* The book is throughout readable and often exciting.” 
Spectator. 
“‘The book is, like its predecessor ‘The Light ?’a bit of 
good work, done in a conscientious spirit.” —Glasgow Herald, 











London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








FOUR BOOKS TO BE READ. 


-_¥_> 


We would call the attention of readers 
of the ATHENEUM to the follow. 
ing Four Important and Recent 
Works :— 


I. GEORGE SELWYN: his Letters 


and his Life. By E. S. ROSCOE, Joint-Editor of 
the ‘Speeches and Addresses of the Fifteenth Earl 
of Derby,’ and H. CLERGUE. Illustrated with 
Photogravures. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains a selection, with notes, from the 
letters which George Selwyn, the celebrated wit, wrote to 
Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, and his wife, from 1767 to 
1790, and which have been preserved at Castle Howard, 
Yorkshire. In addition a sketch is drawn by the editors of 
Selwyn’s life and of the society in which he lived. Selwyn 
was a shrewd man of the world, universally liked, and knew 
all the most important personages of the time, whether 
political or social. He was as much at home in Paris 
as in London. A brighter picture of the age cannot 
be found than in this correspondence. Fox, North, the 
Duke of Queensberry, Lady Sarah Lennox, and nearly every 
one of note at the end of the eighteenth century appear in 
these letters. Two interesting portraits at Castle Howard 
are reproduced by the permission of Lord Carlisle, as are 
the letters themselves 

In a lengthy review of this book the Publishers’ Circular 
says that it ‘‘is a veritable storehouse of information on 
matters of the period, and, altogether, is a book which 
neither the student of history or the intelligent general 
reader can afford to miss.” 


Il. RALPH FITCH: Englands 


Pioneer to India and Burmah. His Companions 
and his Contemporaries. By J. HORTON RYLEY, 
Member of the Hakluyt Society. Very fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The remarkable story of the first Englishmen to cross 
India and penetrate to Burnia and Malacca before the dawn 
of British trade in the East. Fitch and his three com- 
panions, who were sent out by a small syndicate of London 
merchants in 1583 to discover the trade of India, were 
imprisoned by the Portuguese at Ormuz and Goa, Three 
of the party made their escape, and having been provided 
with a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Akbar, the great 
Mogul, proceeded to Agra. From this point Fitch con- 
tinued his journey alone, and returned home in 1591. With 
the exception of one small excision, his quaint and graphic 
narrative is reproduced in full for the first time since 
Hakluyt gave it to the world 1599-1600, The author has 
provided historical and illustrative introductions to the 
various sections of the book, with numerous historical and 
geographical notes explanatory of the ve age and growth 
of the East India Company, in which Fitch himself took a 
prominent part ; the best authorities are duly quoted, and 
the book is designed equally for the library and for popular 
reading. There are a number of pen pictures of the man, 
his companions and contemporaries, with several portraits, 
not the least interesting being the story of Sir Edward 
Osborne, Lord Mayor of London, whose descendant became 
the first Duke of Leeds. 

The British Weekly declares that ‘‘the book is a distinct 
addition to the literature of travel and of the history of 
England and of India”; whilst it is considered by the 
Daily Chronicle to be ‘‘a very readable volume and a useful 
contribution to the records of British commerce.” 


Ill. The SHERVINTONS- 


SOLDIERS of FORTUNE. By KATHLEEN 
SHERVINTON. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the story of three soldier brothers, told as nearly 
as possible in their own words, from their letters home. 
They all served in the early wars of South Africa, where 
they were called ‘the handsome Shervintons.” The 
youngest died at the close of the Zulu War in his twenty- 
second year, chiefly of hardship and exposure. The eldest, 
whom the Basutos named ‘The Scatterer of the Armies, 
after nearly ten years’ campaigning in South Africa, accepted 
a military appointment in Madagascar, where he com- 
manded the only really successful actions against the French 
in the war of 1885. From that time his interests were 
entirely bound up with those of this island, and his subse- 

uent history is the story of French intrigue and Malagasy 
shiftlessness. The third brother had a picturesque career 
in Central America as Chief of the Staff to the President of 
Salvador, and eventually died of wounds received in the 
defence of that country. Both brothers served foreign 
states with loyalty and distinction. 

The Navy and Army remarks of ‘The Shervintons’ that 
it ‘makes excellent reading,” and goes on to say that “it 
is one of the most interesting narratives of military adven- 
ture we have read for some time.”’ 


IV. The PSYCHOLOGY of SOCIAL- 


ISM. By GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of ‘The 
Crowd,’ *The Psychology of the Peoples,’ &. 
Cloth, 16s. 

This is a criticism of Socialism by a clever, ingenious 
man, two of whose other studies of sociology have al 
met with success in this country. M. Le Bon i poe m 
of the weakness and stupidity of the continental Socialisti¢ 
theorist. 

The Bookman says that this “‘is an interesting book—it is 
always clever, often ingenio''s, sometimes brilliant...... It is 
full of spirit. The translation is well done into vivid and 
effective English.” 





London: 
T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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a oe 


The Backwater of Life. By James Payn. 
With an Introduction by Leslie Stephen. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue late James Payn wrote, in ‘Gleams of 
Memory’ and ‘ Some Literary Recollections,’ 
two volumes of a more or less autobio- 
graphic character. To these the present col- 
lection of essays may beregarded asa supple- 
ment. It opens with a sketch of the novelist 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who brings personal 
affection as well as literary skill to the con- 
genial task of painting the portrait of his 
dead friend. Even those who knew not 
Payn can realize, after reading Mr. Stephen’s 
admirable pages, something of the esteem 
and tenderness which all who were brought 
into either social or business relations with 
him felt for the humorous companion and 
gentle critic. ‘It was impossible,” says 
Mr. Stephen, 

“not to love a man who had to the end so much 
of the simple kindliness of a child. There was 
not a touch of the morbid in the man’s whole 
character. His indomitable fun, his hearty 
dislike of meanness or pretension, and his eager 
tesponse to every show of friendly feeling, were 
an unconscious appeal for sympathy and respect. 
When, in his last years, his sensitive nature 
was tired of many sufferings, his talk never 
showed a touch of bitterness: he never said an 
unkind word, and he could extract a harmless 
jest even from his own infirmities.” 

The personal note is continued throughout 
the essays, to which Mr. Stephen’s memoir 
serves as a preface. They are, as the sub- 
title has it, and as the title itself implies, 

essays of a literary veteran.’’ Some of 
them reflect with mingled humour and 
pathos on the disabilities incident to 
advancing years and failing health, as to 
which Payn had a fair share of experience. 
They discourse, neither querulously nor 
sentimentally, on such themes as ‘The 
Closing of the Doors’ in deafness, or the 
troubles and trials of ‘Taking the Waters.’ 
Others glance back over the literary 
career of a lifetime, furnish the aspirant 
with some friendly hints for his first 
essays at ‘Getting into Print,” and 


reveal one or two secrets of that editor’s 





chair which, to a sensitive man like Payn, 
was not always the softest of seats. The 
volume closes with the ‘Vale’ in which 
Payn resigned the control of the Cornhill, 
and, jesting to the end, wished his successor 
all health, ‘“‘and especially a fine circula- 
tion.”’ 

James Payn was too natural and un- 
assuming a man to be under any illusion 
as to the ultimate literary value of his work. 
He loved books from boyhood, and in jour- 
nalism and novel-writing he found a pleasant, 
honest, and fairly lucrative profession. To 
art, with or without a capital letter, he pro- 
bably never aspired. To amuse with a good 
story was his object, and Mr. Stephen hap- 
pily compares his attitude in the matter with 
that common to Scheherazade and the elder 
Dumas. Problems, psychology, and tragedy 
troubled him not at all. He began to write 
in the fifties, when none of these three things 
was popular. He reveals his limitations 
where he says :— 

‘* What right has a man to pen a story like 
Turgenieff's ‘On the Eve’ to make generations 
of his fellow-creatures miserable? What lesson 
is there to be learned from it save the inscrutable 
cruelty of Fate? Who is the better—or even 
the wiser—for it?” 


Such doctrine one does not seriously criti- 
cize, and the austere art of ‘On the Eve’ 
will bear its message to men long after 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd’ and ‘By Proxy’ 
and ‘A Perfect Treasure’—the selection is 
Mr. Stephen’s—are shadowed in oblivion. 
For to oblivion, for all their spirit and in- 
genuity, they must come. The public is 
notoriously unfaithful to its Scheherazades ; 
each generation has its own favourites, and 
already a seore of new writers are ousting 
Payn from Mudie’s shelves. But a moment 
of recognition and gratitude is due as he 
passes from the many who have owed him 
in the past unfailing amusement and recrea- 
tion. 








A Memoir of Bishop Durnford. By W. R. W. 
Stephens. (Murray.) 


Ir a suitable motto were required for the 
title-page of this book, we doubt if any 
could be found better than the Tennysonian 
‘‘Old age hath yet his honour and his toil.” 
When Richard Durnford, after a long life 
of hard work in a Lancashire manufacturing 
town, was appointed, at the age of sixty- 
eight, to the see of Chichester, to succeed 
an aged bishop who had long been in- 
capacitated for active exertions, there was 
some consternation within the diocese, and, 
if we remember rightly, some mild remon- 
strance outside. A further period of dio- 
cesan stagnation was foretold, and that just 
at a time when, in addition to the increasing 
urgency of ritual and doctrinal questions, 
the impending changes in our educational 
system were, as keen observers like the late 
Dean Church noted, about to modify very 
considerably the position of the Church, 
especially in rural districts. Never were 
forebodings less justified. For a quarter of 
a century Durnford ruled his diocese, little 
heard of, indeed, through newspaper para- 
graphs, until his great age made him some- 
thing of a “phenomenon”; but, as some 
knew already, and as the present memoir 
makes apparent to all, with insight and 
industry, combined with the tact of a states- 








man, the courtesy of a gentleman, and the 
never - failing charity of a single - minded 
Christian. Himself about contemporary 
with the men who started the so-called 
‘“‘Tractarian” movement, he seems, though 
little associated with them, to have held in 
essentials much the same views as to the 
position of the Church of England and the 
duties of her ministers. After all, what 
the “ T'ractarians” mainly did was to give 
a somewhat academic literary colouring 
to a school of thought which had always 
existed in England from Hooker and 
Andrewes down to men like Jones 
‘“‘of Nayland”? and H. H. Norris in the 
last century and the first half of this. 
The essential feature of the whole school 
was the acceptance of the Book of Common 
Prayer as the sole authoritative formulary 
for members of the Church; and Bishop 
Durnford was the most loyal of men to the 
Prayer-book. To his scholarly and orderly 
mind vagaries of all sorts were distasteful ; 
and modern ‘‘ritualism”’ was as little con- 
genial to him as to Pusey and Keble. 
He was, moreover, wise enough to 
see that the best place for a man’s 
work to be done was where it was 
set him to do; and having been for 
thirty-five years a “‘ parson of a town”’ after 
the true Chaucerian model (and surely no 
nobler model was ever imagined), he was 
quite ready on his advancement to higher 
rank to say, ‘“‘I do not think that I have a 
mission to the Church at large, but to the 
Church in this particular diocese.’ Politi- 
cal and social questions he touched very 
sparingly, and not always fortunately, as 
may be seen from an obiter dictum that “ all 
Atheists are assuredly Socialists.” No 
doubt ‘‘ we are all Socialists now”; but we 
should have thought the Atheist as little as 
any. If a prelate of this stamp offers less 
material for the biographer than one who 
has played more varied parts politically or 
socially, in the pulpit and on the platform, 
it is none the less well that when so finished 
an example as Bishop Durnford has existed, 
some record of him should be left for the 
advantage of future historians of the English 
Church in the nineteenth century ; nor could 
the task of shaping the record have been 
put into more competent hands than those 
of the Dean of Winchester. 

With all Durnford’s devotion to his calling, 
he found room for many interests. There 
was probably no man with a better know- 
ledge of horticulture in the county of 
Sussex, and he was as ready to advise his 
clergy upon the management of their gar- 
dens as upon that of their parishes. His 
own palace garden at Chichester was an 
unfailing source of refreshment, and he 
delighted in showing its beauties to sym- 
pathetic visitors, bending now and again to 
pull up a weed—“ Gardeners never will pull 
up weeds,’ he would say—and recovering 
himself, when over ninety, with the elasticity 
of a young man. One such visitor remembers 
well how, after a prolonged stroll of this kind 
on an evening in late summer or early 
autumn, the gate was reached just as the 
cathedral clock struck seven. ‘‘I] am sureyou 
ought to go in now, my lord,” observed the 
visitor, who perhaps had been cautioned not 
to keep the bishop out too late. ‘ Yes, I 
am going in,’ was the answer; ‘but ””— 
with a quaint little air of defiance—‘‘not 
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because I ought.” “Soon after the appear- 


ance of Mr. Tucker’s ‘Eton of Old’ he was 
referring to the anecdote, quoted in the 
present memoir, in which he figures, under 
a sufficiently transparent alias, as the object 
of a somewhat unfair piece of favouritism 
on the part of Dr. Keate. He owned it was 
a good story enough, but would by no means 
admit that the circumstances were accurately 
recorded, or, indeed, that Keate had specially 
favoured him in those days. As he after- 
wards became Keate’s son-in-law, it is easy 
to see how the legend may have grown up. 

Another of the bishop’s accomplishments 
was a proficiency in modern languages. It 
is said that he spoke French, German, and 
Italian with unusual fluency and correctness, 
and he was well read in their literatures. 
Nor was he a mean classical scholar; always 
ready with an apt quotation, and capable, 
after the good old Eton fashion, of handling 
at least Latin as a living tongue. In his 
youth, as he long after avowed to his arch- 
deacon when the two were standing together 
on the bridge at Cologne, he had swum across 
the Rhine at Bonn in answer to a challenge 
from a German student, whom he triumph- 
antly defeated. Two somewhat different ob- 
servers have recorded in very similar terms 
the impression which he made on them. 
“T never saw, and never expect to see 
again,’ writes the President of Magdalen, 
‘a specimen of the human race like him”; 
while the Bishop of Oxford, whom no one 
would accuse of a tendency to ‘‘ gush,” says, 
‘He was, I almost think, the most wonder- 
fully complete person I ever knew, and the 
same to the last.” Perhaps, after all, the 
first book of the ‘Ethics’ might furnish an 
even more appropriate motto for his life than 
that which we have already suggested. 

It is a matter of small importance, but 
the Dean of Winchester is mistaken in his 
account of the last weeks of the Bishop’s 
life. He arrived at Lugano, but he did 
not stay there, as Dr. Stephens says, for, 
finding the weather extremely hot, pro- 
ceeded next morning to Lanzo d’ Intelvi, 
where he stayed several days, and when he 
descended to Cadenabbia the weather was 
so warm that it did not agree with him, and 
he became slightly unwell. He seemed, 
however, to have recovered when he started 
on his homeward journey. 








Frames of Mind. By A. B. Walkley. (Grant 
Richards.) 
Mr. WALKLEY’s reprinted criticisms con- 
stitute very pleasant reading. They dis- 
play a pretty wit with a slight tendency to 
flippancy, and a praiseworthy and varied 
erudition, which by the skin of its teeth 
escapes the charge of pedantry. When a 
serious view is expressed it is often original 
and always worthy of attention, and though 
we feel at times disposed to mutter “ pre- 
ciosity,”’ we dare not say it aloud, and 
reach the end of the book without experi- 
encing the temptation to skip a line. Was 
it Lord Chesterfield who, when asked by 
Boswell if he had read the life of Johnson, 
made answer, ‘‘ Yes, d—n you! every word; 
I could nothelpit”? A reply similar, if, we 
hope, less irreverent, would be forthcoming 
in the inconceivable case of Mr. Walkley 
propounding a similar query. The reader’s 
only real grudge against the work is that 





it is so superior as to be nearly rebuke- 
ful. Almost every work a know'sdge of 
which is indispensable to the highest culture 
is, we will not say flaunted in our face, but 
hurled at us. From Rabelais to A Kempis, 
from St. Augustine to Tolstoy, from Joubert 
to Miss Frances Power Cobbe, from Marcus 
Aurelius to Casanova, Mr. Walkley knows 
everything worth knowing. What he does 
not know is not knowledge, and his readers 
can fancy him saying, concerning the best 
writers, ‘* Let ’em all come”—he condescends 
at times to the language of the music-halls, 
and has an article on Dan Leno—and, to do 

him justice, they almost all do ‘come.’ 
| They are not, moreover, lugged in by the 
| ears. Their entry is becoming, they serve 
| a purpose; they remain in attendance, and, 
| like Milton’s “ Bright-harnessed angels, sit 
| in order serviceable.” 

Among the travel articles, which con- 
stitute a small portion of the highly mis- 
cellaneous contents, nearly all awake the 
reader’s admiration, since they depict 
places of great interest. Here are the 
titles of some: ‘Crete,’ ‘Athens,’ ‘The 
Melancholy of Constantinople,’ ‘ Dancing 
Dervishes,’ ‘Italians at Smyrna,’ ‘Salo- 
nica,’ ‘ Budapest.’ But the part of the 
book treating of ‘The Playhouse’ is 
the most likable. There are, however, 
over a dozen literary articles, dealing 
with Jane Austen, Balzac, Maeterlinck, 
Flaubert, and others, against which there is 
nothing to say, except that a rather dispro- 
portionate amount of space seems assigned 
to M. Anatole France. ‘Men and Women,’ 
as one section is headed, has brilliant 
articles on ‘Marriage,’ ‘Humour in Women,’ 
‘ Msthetics of [Masculine] Dress,’ and 
kindred subjects. ‘Fantasies,’ another 
section, may also be read with the certainty 
of amusement. 

In a clever paper on ‘Menus’ Mr. 
Walkley attributes the character of the 
cuisine in English country, or rather sea- 
side hotels, and the attempt to compensate 
for the absence of chalk from the billiard- 
room by the presence of Scripture texts 
in the bedroom, to the influence of old 
maids always willing to regard as an 
innocent debauch the participation in luke- 
warm water labelled soup, wool covered with 
stickphast paste and served up as cod, cutlets 
made of leather, and the inevitable stewed 
rhubarb. While instancing with approval 
the great men, the secret of whose success is 
| that they took no form of exercise, he advances 
the case of Macaulay, but omits that of 
James Thomson, the poet, who cut open 
his books with the snuffers, and, rising 
habitually at noon, with his hands in his 
pockets bit the sunny side off the peaches 
in his garden, a trait worthy in all respects 
of the author of ‘The Castle of Indolence.’ 

In his utterances concerning plays Mr. 
Walkley, preaching on a text of Rossetti to 
the effect that ‘all poetry, to be really 
enduring, is bound to be as amusing, 
however trivial the word may sound, as 
any other class of literature’”’—a theory 
that disposes effectually of Milton, Victor 
Hugo, Wordsworth, and a good many 
others—praises highly the Hamlet of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, who ‘‘has taught us how 
we may be ‘amused’ by this tragedy—and 
that in a wider than the Rossettian 
sense.” He is supporting the same thesis 














when he maintains that we are less thick. 
skinned and brutal than our ancestors, 
“The Elizabethans laughed, and were 
intended to laugh, at the madness of 
Hamlet, the despairing rage of Shylock, 
and the helpless contortions of Caliban, 
Moliére’s patrons laughed, and were in- 
tended to laugh, at the venomous malice 
of Tartuffe, the stiff unworldliness of 
Alceste, and the atrocious sufferings of 
George Dandin.” Now, thanks to the 
law of change, we marvel how our an- 
cestors could have had the heart to find 
these things comic. Mr. Walkley wanders 
on through wisdom and banter and paradox, 
and has only to be a little less erudite to be 
wholly delightful. 


Books on Egypt and Chaldaa.—Vol. I. Egyp- 
tian Religion. Vol. Il. Egyptian Magic. By 
E. A. Wallis Budge. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tus is the first instalment of a series of 

popular handbooks on the archeology of the 

countries named, put forth by the Keeper of 

Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the 

British Museum and one of his assistants, 

As will be seen, both the volumes practic- 

ally deal with different divisions of the 

same subject, and we therefore take them 
together. 

The Egyptian religion, says Dr. Budge 
in effect, was in its essence a monotheism, 
being, in fact, the worship of a supreme and 
omnipotent creator. Of this god the Sun- 
god Ra was the type or symbol, and all the 
other gods were but different forms of Ri. 
The Egyptians also believed in the survival 
of the soul, or rather the ‘‘ spiritual body,” 
after death; in the judgment of this soul 
by the gods, and its reward or punishment 
according to the works done by it in the 
flesh ; and in a future life of eternal duration 
and great beatitude for those who passed 
this judgment successfully, including therein 
the identification of the dead with the Sun- 
god. In proof of these doctrines Dr. Budge 
adduces passages from the compilation found 
in the tombs of most Egyptians of rank from 
the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards, 
and generally known as the ‘Book of the 
Dead.’ In the result he thinks it proved 
that the Egyptians possessed a religion and 
a system of morality which ‘stand second 
to none among those which have been de 
veloped by the greatest nations of the 
world.” This isa bold saying, and its boldness 
becomes more apparent when we consider 
the practices of the Egyptian religion to 
which nearly all the second and a great part 
of the first volume are devoted. The Egyp- 
tians thought that the horrors which beset 
the path of the soul after death could be 
rendered harmless by the practice of what 
Dr. Budge rightly calls “magic.” They 
thought that without a heart the dead would 
not be able to move about in the next world, 
so they mummified the heart separately and 
laid a substitute in the shape of an amulet 
upon the corpse. And as there was a special 
enemy in the next world who made it his 
business to seek out and devour these 
or substituted hearts, they inscribed upon 
the amulet and elsewhere certain texts which 
had the power of driving himaway. To this 
amulet they added others giving the dead 
power to free himself from his wrappings, 
endowing him with vigour and with spe 
with the means of passing through the 
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firmament and of collecting and uniting the 
things which made up his spiritual body, 
and assuring him of the protection of the 
gods. They even went so far as to bury 
with him the well-known ushabti figures, 
which were statues of himself intended to 
perform in his stead the compulsory services 
of sowing, reaping, and the like which 
would be laid upon him in the fields of the 
blessed. And all these would have been 
of no avail without the knowledge of certain 
formulas. In the Hall of Judgment it was 
not only necessary that he should be able 
to deny, truthfully or otherwise, the com- 
mission of any moral offence; it was quite 
as necessary that he should know the names 
of every one of the gods who crowded the 
hall, the names of the doors through which 
he had to pass both before and after judgment 
and of their guardians. He could not even 
step upon the bark of the Sun-god, which 
apparently identified him with the divinity, 
without giving the name of each of its parts. 
And as it was impossible that he should be 
able to remember all these, even if he had 
ever heard them, they were all copied out 
and laid in his tomb. It may even be 
doubted whether the hymns of praise and 
prayers to the gods which went to make up 
the rest of the ‘ Book of the Dead’ were not 
thought, in spite of the beautiful language 
in which some of them are clothed, to have 
a similar magical or coercive influence upon 
the deities to whom they were addressed. 
After this it seems almost puerile to examine 
the other stories—not, it must be confessed, 
either very numerous or taken from very 
authentic sources—which Dr. Budge gives 
us of the wonder-working powers attributed 
to Egyptian magicians. But how does he 
reconcile the gross and material beliefs 
which played so large a part in the funeral 
ceremonies of the Egyptians with the lofty 
monotheism with which he at first credits 
them ? 

To this question it is plain that Dr. 
Budge has been able to formulate no 
answer satisfactory even to himself. While 
in his first volume he seems to regard these 
magical practices as ‘corrupt accretions” 
to the sublime religion which, he says, the 
Egyptians possessed some six thousand years 
ago, in his second he says plainly that the 
belief in magic is older in Egypt than the 
belief in God, and can apparently only 
account for the co-existence of the two by 
adducing the well-known conservatism of the 
nation. But is his own hypothesis really so 
well established as he seems to think? He 
sets aside without any attempt at disproof— 
which could, indeed, hardly have been ex- 
pected in a popular book—the theory that 
the Egyptian religion was really a pan- 
theism, which form of faith has always 
shown a marked affinity with magic. And 
he ignores quite as completely the system 
called henotheism, which Prof. Max Miiller 
once thought to be peculiar to the Vedic 
religion, but which has now been shown to 
be common to all polytheistic religions at 
some stage of their development. In this 
system every deity at the time of his invoca- 
tion is assumed by the worshipper to be 
filled with the full measure of divinity, or, 
as the first inventor of the phrase puts it, 
“ali that can be said of a divine being is 
ascribed to him.” This explains why in so 
many of the texts quoted by Dr. Budge 





some deity or other is invoked as ‘One,’ 
‘‘ the One who hath made all things,” ‘the 
father of the gods, and the father of the 
father of all deities,’ and the like. The in- 
voker was, in fact, only thinking of the god 
nearest to him, probably the god of his nome 
or province, each of which divisions pos- 
sessed a special pantheon of its own. The 
construction which leads Dr. Budge to 


identify the god so addressed with the 


Being whom we call without qualification 
“God” has been declared by Prof. Maspero, 
Prof. Wiedemann, and most later Egypto- 
logists to be impossible; while the only 
living scholar whom he can call into court 
in support of his monotheistic theory is 
M. Pierret, who wrote on the subject nearly 
twenty years ago. Nor is it so certain that 
his quotations from the ‘ Book of the Dead’ 
possess the weight that he would attribute 
to them. Apart from the corruption of the 
text—on which point Dr. Budge is, as 
readers of the Atheneum know, more likely 
to be right than most people—forms and 
practices linger round funeral ceremonies 
long after they have ceased to have any 
meaning for the nation using them. That 
this was the case with the ‘Book of the 
Dead’ he has himself made plain, for in 
the papyri lately edited by him for the 
British Museum (Athen. No. 3751) were 
some excellent examples of the way in 
which the ‘ Book of the Dead’ dwindled and 
degenerated during the fourteen centuries 
that elapsed between the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and the Roman conquest. When we consider 
the unwillingness of the Egyptians to lay 
aside the use of anything consecrated by 
tradition, we can hardly take it as conclusive 
evidence of any religious theories current 
after the beginning of the New Empire. It 
is this lack of evidence which forms one of the 
many difficulties in dealing with the Egyp- 
tian religion as a whole, and, above all, in 
doing so in a manner to be understanded 
of the people. We cannot say that Dr. 
Budge has, in our opinion, grappled with 
these difficulties very successfully. On the 
other hand, if his books lead beginners to 
consider the subject for themselves they 
will serve a useful purpose. 








Casar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice 
Holmes. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue training through which Mr. Holmes 
put himself when he wrote his admirable 
‘History of the Indian Mutiny’ was an 
excellent preparation for his study of Czesar’s 
campaigns in Gaul, which has resulted in 
a volume of nearly nine hundred closely 
printed pages. The first characteristic that 
will strike every reader is the extraordinary 
laboriousness and completeness of the work. 
It is difficult to discover any topic of small 
or great importance, directly or indirectly 
connected with the subject, which has not 
received adequate treatment, and it is almost 
equally hard to name any relevant treatise, 
or even essay, which has not been read and 
appraised and competently criticized. Part i. 
consists of a lucid and well-written narrative 
of the whole conquest of Gaul by the 
Romans ; but this occupies less than a fifth 
of the volume. Part ii., to which the re- 
mainder of the space is devoted, deals with 
‘questions of Gallic and Gallo- Roman 
History relating to the foregoing narrative.” 





Beginning with the credibility of Cesar’s 
story, the author passes on to the ethnology 
of Gaul, its geography, its social, religious, 
and political condition, then treats some 
matters introductory to a study of the cam- 
paigns, including military affairs. Finally, 
he assigns two hundred pages to the discus- 
sion of about eighty miscellaneous problems 
to which Ceesar’s narrative gives rise. It is 
just possible, by dint of close examination, 
to discover omissions, but they are few and 
of small consequence. Yet elaborateness 
has not been achieved at its usual cost in 
tediousness. The style is bright and even 
vivacious throughout, so that any student 
who cares for Ceesar’s campaigns, or for 
military history at all, will be able to read 
with interest to the end. Mr. Holmes has 
approached his subject from every point of 
view, and his treatment of it is strong on 
most sides, and really weak on none. It 
must inspire respect and admiration for its 
learning and thoroughness, its acumen, and 
(if it be viewed as a whole) its historical 
impartiality. There is no one scholar who 
could properly criticize all the numerous 
and detailed discussions presented in these 
pages. If we offer a few needful corrections 
relating to a small part of them only, these 
must not be taken as detracting from the 
opinion already expressed, that the work is 
about as complete in its excellence as work 
on such a scale can reasonably be expected 
to be. It will figure for many years to 
come as the most prominent and important 
discussion of the subject. 

Mr. Holmes dissects with much acuteness, 
and, it must be admitted, with substantial 
fairness, a multitude of writings which aim 
at exposing falsehood or incompleteness in 
Ceesar’s account of his own exploits. Buta 
superficial appearance of prejudice is pro- 
duced by an unnecessary vehemence of lan- 
guage, which has also affected other portions 
of his work. Expressions such as “silly,” 
stupid,” ‘I will not insult the intelligence 
of my readers,” and so on, are loosely scat- 
tered about, and may well tend to obscure 
in many cases the value of the results 
that are attained. The whole debate about 
the credibility of Ceesar’s narrative leaves a 
good deal to be desired. In passing, we 
protest against the grouping of ‘‘ the Ihnes, 
the Eichheims, and the Rauchensteins.” It 
is useless to call on opponents to produce 
instances of “lying” or ‘‘ systematic men- 
dacity.”” A very small study of traditional 
history, or even of the politics, diplomacy, 
and warfare of the present day, is needed to 
show that the arts of colouring, shading, 
toning, and omission are amply sufficient to 
ensure wide misrepresentation without resort 
to palpable invention. In Clough’s ‘ Modern 
Decalogue’ stealing is described as ‘‘an 
empty feat, when it’s so lucrative to cheat.” 
Why “‘lie,” when it is so easy and profitable 
to misrepresent? In fairness it should be 
remembered that many of the writers whom 
Mr. Holmes denounces were attacking a 
view which is not his. They had to meet 
the presumption, once far more generally 
entertained than now, that Ceesar’s candour 
was above and beyond suspicion. Whereas 
Mr. Holmes writes thus :— 

‘The reader must not run away with the idea 
that I am so simple as to regard the ‘Com- 
mentaries’ as absolutely true. No history is 
absolutely true; and Czsar assuredly made 
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mistakes. He is often laconic to a fault: he 
often writes with a looseness of expression 

he was sometimes either uncritical or careless 
in reproducing the statements of his lieutenants; 
writing as a politician, not as a historian, he 
may have thought it discreet to withhold valu- 
able and interesting information ; he doubtless 
exaggerated, consciously or unconsciously, the 
numbers of his enemies and the losses which he 
or his lieutenants had inflicted on them ; he may 
have glossed over a mistake or two; he may 
have concocted a partial narrative of the one 
defeat which he himself sustained ; and I am 
willing to believe that his memoirs leave upon 
the mind an impression of his prowess, if not 
of his character, more favourable than would 
have been produced by the narrative of an 
impartial and well-informed historian. I am 
also willing to believe that, if he had had a solid 
political object to gain, he would have had 
recourse to brazen mendacity.” 


There is much in the tone and substance of 
the author’s discussion of the topic which is 
not easy to reconcile with the passage just 
quoted. It was hardly worth while to offer 
reasons for disbelieving the famous opinion 
of Asinius Pollio, couched in language much 
like that of Mr. Holmes himself :— 


‘*Parum diligenter parumque integra veritate 
compositos putat (sc. commentarios) cum Cesar 
pleraque et que per alios erant gesta temere 
crediderit, et quee per se vel consulto vel etiam 
memoria lapsus perperam ediderit : existimatque 
rescripturum et correcturum fuisse.” 


This opinion, by the way, has often been 
misunderstood, because the sense of “ ple- 
raque”’ has been missed. According to 
silver Latin usage it means no more than 
‘‘in very many cases.” The author quotes, 
apparently with approval, Long’s view that 
the ‘Commentaries’ must have accorded with 
the despatches sent by Ceesar to the Senate, 
and that these despatches (supposed, we 
know not why, to have been still in exist- 
ence in the time of Suetonius) must have 
been accurate, because inaccuracy would 
have been immediately detected. Well, not 
long ago, at a meeting of a public body, 
one of the members spoke of a certain 
statute as being perfectly clear. “A 
very queer statute if it is so,”’ interjected 
a distinguished lawyer who was present. So 
Ceesar’s despatches were eccentric, and even, 
perhaps, sui generis, if they were absolutely 
candid and true. The Romans were most 
polite and indulgent to statements of 
victories made by a general in the field. 
The army, which profited by exaggeration, 
was unlikely to expose error, and such 
exposures would not have found many 
interested listeners. The honour of the 
supplicatio was sometimes good-humouredly 
granted to commanders who were known to 
have hugely exaggerated their achievements, 
or even to have suffered reverses. Mr. 
Holmes assiduously challenges his oppo- 
nents to show that Cesar had a sufficient 
motive for misrepresentation, and this he 
defines as ‘“‘a great political purpose” 
(p. 194). Surely the desire to stand well 
with contemporaries and posterity would be 
sufficient. Naturally Czesar’s own version 
of his exploits killed out at an early time all 
other literature which concerned itself with 
them. It must soon have become difficult 
to bring his statements to any real test, and, 
after the brilliant results of his campaigns, 
corrections in detail were of little consequence. 
There is on record one piece of evidence 





against Ceesar on which Mr. Holmes touches 
too lightly. It is known that when the 
Senate decreed a thanksgiving in honour of 
Ceesar’s early victories Cato proposed to 
surrender him to the barbarians in expiation 
of his violation of treaty obligations. This 
can have been no mere freak on Cato’s part. 
Breach of a formal treaty was the one kind 
of injustice towards an enemy to which the 
conscience of any large section of Roman 
society was sensitive. It is certain that 
there must have been some solid ground for 
Cato’s action, though none is disclosed by 
the ‘Commentaries.’ 

The author’s historical criticism is, as we 
have already stated, usually searching and 
effective. He even finds some weak points 
in Mommsen’s armour. Two interesting 
examples wil] be found on pp. 638, 754; 
and on p. 326 a serious error committed by 
Mommesen’s translator is detected. A few 
minor historical matters on which we have 
not been able to follow Mr. Holmes may 
also here be mentioned. On his first page 
388 B.c. is given as the date of Rome’s cap- 
ture by the Gauls, but at p. 549 the year 
396 is mentioned as that of the fall of Mel- 
pum, which implies the date 390 for the 
conquest of Rome. Mr. Holmes is very 
fond of the expression ‘‘ rhetorical embellish- 
ment,’’ which he applies to details in ancient 
or modern writers which are not absolutely 
contained in the authorities which they fol- 
low. On p. 180 a number of “ rhetorical 
embellishments ”’ are produced to show that 
Dio Cassius was a “liar” (a word which 
comes too readily to the point of the author’s 
pen). These are quite insufficient for their 
purpose. Some of them are so trivial as to 
be scarcely worth consideration. If any critic 


cared to press Mr. Holmes as hard as he 
does others, it would not be difficult to dis- 
cover ‘‘rhetorical embellishments” in his 


pages. It is stated on p. 1, by authority of 
Polybius, that the Senones were driven out 
of Italy. If Polybius said this, he must, 
according to his ordinary usage, have meant 
that they were driven across the Alps, but in 
fact he does not mention Italy. On p. 549 
it is asserted, by appeal to Polybius, ii. c. 18, 
that the invasion of Italy by the Boii, 
Lingones, and Senones was subsequent 
to that by the Insubres and Ceno- 
mani. This is not fairly deducible from 
Polybius, who mentions the Celtic tribes in 
the north of Italy with reference to their 
geographical position merely. P. 36: The 
ordinary opinion is stated without question 
that Cesar put to death six thousand Hel- 
vetii in cold blood. Do his words (‘in 
hostium numero habuit’’) necessarily mean 
this? They need imply no more than that 
he treated them as having abrogated the 
compact by their flight, and this is com- 
patible with sale into slavery, which is, we 
think, on some grounds, more probable than 
execution. On pp. 193, 824, Suetonius is 
quoted as asserting that all Transalpine 
Gaul (‘‘ Gallia Comata”’) was assigned to 
Ceesar by the Senate for his sphere of opera- 
tions. But in another passage (‘Gram.,’ 
ce. 3) Suetonius applies the expression 
‘Gallia Comata” to a portion of Trans- 
alpine Gaul, and this accords with a common 
employment of the word ‘‘Gallia,” as in 
‘B. G.,’ 1, 34, where Ariovistus is made to 
speak of his section of Gaul as ‘sua 
Gallia,” andin 1, 44, where “ hanc Galliam”’ 





is contrasted with ‘‘illam nostram.”  Cic,, 
‘Prov. Cons.,’ § 36, where “ulterior” and 
“‘citerior Gallia” are mentioned, proves 
nothing; for in ‘B.C.,’ 1, 7, “Gallia 
ulterior” seems to be identified with the 
Roman province. P. 180: It is curious to 
find Dio blamed for putting a “‘ sermon” 
into Ceesar’s mouth, since several times 
elsewhere Mr. Holmes recognizes to the 
full the conventional character of the 
speeches in the ancient historians. Even 
the pragmatic Polybius occasionally in. 
serts a rhetorical harangue. P. 192: 
Ceesar mentions his own mercifulness more 
than twice; see 1, c. 74, and 3, c. 98, and 
compare 8,c.14. P. 215: ‘ Helvetii” are 
mentioned by error for Helvit. 

We think that Mr. Holmes’s judgment in 
questions of language is not quite so trust- 
worthy as in matters of history, although 
there are few statements in his book, and 
none of real importance among them, that 
can be called errors in scholarship, so far 
as we have observed. It is not unnatural 
that Mr. Holmes should denounce con- 
jectural emendation, for it has been greatly 
misapplied to Cesar’s writings; but his 
denunciation is cverdone, for the traditional 
text of Ceesar is none of the best, and in 
many places, if it is not to be emended, it is 
not to be studied. The remark that, with 
regard to acertain passage, ‘‘ we shall never 
know” what Czesar wrote, “let emendators 
run riot till Doomsday,” was not worth 
making. In the sense given to know, there 
is little in the past that can be known. It 
is not easy to believe that Cesar wrote such 
a phrase as ‘“‘contionari cum legione” 
(p. 744). Nor is ‘pares pugnando,” 
‘equally matched in fighting,” a whit 
more probable (p. 712). On p. 346 we 
find, ‘‘It is needless to say that Cesar, 
being an educated man, would not have 
written ‘ad Vatucam’ or ‘ad Varucam 
(venire).’”” But one need not search long 
to find such constructions in Ceesar’s text; 
e.g., ‘‘ad Genuam pervenit” in ‘B. G.,’ 
1, c. 7. It is argued on p. 653 that con- 
tendit, “hastens,” cannot have the same 
sense as pervenitt. True; yet not only 
Cesar, but all the world, will speak of 
hastening to a place, and will intend the 
reader or listener to conclude that the goal 
was reached, P. 736: A careful reading of 
‘B.G.,’ 1, 4, does not lead to the conclusion 
that the words ‘‘reliquis Gallis’’ mean 
“‘ reliquis Celtis.” P. 336: That the words 
‘‘fere in mediis Eburonum finibus,” in 
‘B. G.,’ 1, ¢. 4, need not imply more than 
‘¢ well within the territory of the Eburones,” 
is shown by “‘mediis sit natus Athenis” 
and many similar phrases. But the passage 
is in any case obscure. P. 492: The asser- 
tion that there is not one single other 
instance (¢.¢., other than ‘B. G.,’ 4, 10, 
‘“‘ Rhenus per fines Nantuatium......fertur”) 
in the whole of Latin literature in which 
per is used in the sense of “ past” or 
“along” is surely too confidently made; 
compare Tacitus, ‘ Hist.,’ 3, c. 42, ‘‘ missis 
per proxima litorum Liburnicis”; and 
other passages might be quoted. 
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The Climbs of Norman-Neruda. Edited by 

May Norman-Neruda. (Fisher Unwin.) 
‘¢ Aras! the time has long gone by for the thrill- 
ing narrative of the conquest of some great peak 
that for long years had successfully defied every 
effort to vanquish its proud head, and at most 
nowadays the lover of exciting stories of adven- 
ture must content himself with the milder his- 
tory of some new ‘ wrong way up,’ or of some 
conquest of a hitherto despised virgin peak.” 


The truth of these words will be denied by no 
one who has any acquaintance with recent 
Alpine literature, English or foreign, the 
latter perhaps more particularly. The worst 
of it is that the ‘‘ wrong ways up”’ are, by 
the very nature of the case, apt to get more 
and more wrong, if judged according to the 
standard of prudence accepted by those who 
first made mountaineering a popular pas- 
time; while the most insignificant pinnacle 
in a ridge, provided it offers a chance of a 
broken neck—and there are few that on one 
side or another will not do this—may pass 
muster as a “virgin peak,” entitling a 
scramble to the top of it to be celebrated as 
a ‘first ascent.” 

That this fashion, though incomprehensible 
to the general public, and ridiculed and re- 
probated by the pioneers of Alpine climbing, 
guides and ‘‘ Herren” alike, has its roots 
deep in human nature, can hardly be 
doubted. It is not easy in these days for 
ey of limited means and yet more 
imited time to gratify the love of adven- 
ture which almost every European man 
possesses—atall events, in his youth. There is 
a delight in pitting one’s strength and skill 
against natural difficulties—and (may it be 
whispered ?) in being known to have done so 
with success—which few able-bodied young 
mencan resist. The late Mr. Norman- Neruda, 
though he repudiates all conscious desire 
for notoriety in connexion with his some- 
what more than adventurous climbs, and 
indeed, after his energetic manner, passes 
some very forcible strictures on climbers of 
the class whom Germans call “ Berg- 
fexen”’—the haunters of ‘ fashionable” 
peaks, who make ascents ‘‘in order to be able 
to say they have ‘done the hardest climb 
in the district ”—was probably not more than 
human in this respect. He was, moreover, a 
man of -‘ngularly varied interests, and Alpine 
travel appealed to more than one side of his 
nature. No one can, indeed, read his book 
without seeing that the desire to do what 
nobody else had done, or what few others 
could do, influenced him largely. But it is 
clear that the delight of overcoming diffi- 
culties for its own sake was a yet more 
otent influence. If he had climbed the 

inffinger-Spitze simply to say or feel that 
he had done it, one ascent, or two at most, 
would have sufficed. But he seems to have 
been unable to resist the sheer fascination 
of this formidable crag. Six times at least 
did he make his way to the top of it, and in 
a sentence to which events have imparted a 
terrible irony, he writes :— 
_ ‘Strange though it may seem to the un- 
initiated, I do not for a moment assert that 
some future day will not again find me setting 
foot on those steep and difficult rocks.” 


The story of that “future day” is told 


by his widow in the first chapter of the 
book before us, and it may be said without 


become a sport its annals have contained no 
more pitiful tragedy. 

That Mr. Norman-Neruda might have 
done better things than kill himself on an 
obscure mountain there is evidence in this 
book. It is brightly written, and, apart from 
a few slips which he would probably have 
corrected had he lived, in a good literary 
style, showing here and there evidence of a 
far more intelligent interest in matters 
Alpine than is possessed by the ordinary 
tourist. The chapters on ‘‘ Rambles in the 
Rosengarten Group” and ‘‘The Alps out 
of Season’”’ are as pleasant specimens of the 
lighter kind of Alpine writing as one could 
wish to read, entirely free from the 
‘greased: pole” element and the jargon of 
the modern gymnast-climber, and full of 
that undefinable charm of which Pan and 
old Silvanus and the nymphs know the 
secret and keep the best share for the true 
mountain-lover. 

The book is fully illustrated in the usual 
modern way with process blocks. Some of 
these are fairly successful. There is a 
really striking portrait of Christian Klucker 
of Sils, a guide associated with some of the 
author’s most hazardous feats ; alsoa pretty 
reproduction of a pretty drawing by Mr. 
Compton, and a good heliogravure copy of 
a photograph by Signor Sella of the summit 
of the Marmolata and the view from it. 

Why, after producing a handsome book, 
the publisher should proceed to disfigure it 
by pricking a number of holes in the title- 
page is a mystery beyond our powers of 
solution. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Donna Teresa. By F. M. Peard. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 


Miss Pearp is one of the few modern authors 
who can, without being dull, write for the 
young girl and for those readers who shrink 
from too violent an appeal to the imagina- 
tion. She unfailingly reaches a certain 
degree of excellence in her work—limited 
decidedly, but none the less excellence—and 
her new novel is no exception to this rule. 
Donna Teresa is a natural, impulsive young 
person, full of generous, if mistaken aspira- 
tions after the good of others, and bound in 
consequence to burn her own and everybody 
else’s fingers. From purely altruistic motives 
she exerts herself, and temporarily succeeds, 
in converting her excessively uninteresting 
but pretty sister into the heroine of a romance 
with a man who, thrown perpetually in their 
joint society, must inevitably end in sub- 
jugation to her own brilliant personality. 
The situation is worked out with consider- 
able skill. All the characters are good; but 
perhaps the author has never done a better 
piece of work than the study of Sylvia 
Brodrick, a petty, complacent, yet withal 
pathetic nonentity. The dénoiment is not so 
good ; it requires a stronger hand than Miss 
Peard’s to deal with the sensational incident 
that she introduces, and the end is distinctly 
unsatisfactory. None the less the story is 
most wholesome and pleasant reading, and 
full of good common sense, while the Roman, 
and later the Sicilian, setting provides a 
very picturesque element. 


A Comedy of Temptation. By Tristram 


Coutts. (Greening & Co.) 


Ar this season of the year there is a large 
demand for fiction which will sufficiently 
stimulate the imagination of the reader 
without calling for any strain upon his intel- 
lect. To such a reader, who will probably not 
be overburdened with the hypercritical dis- 
position, ‘A Comedy of Temptation’ may be 
heartily recommended. It is a really in- 
genious story and never dull. Though the 
whole gamut of vice and crime is toyed with 
to an extent which provides quite pleasur- 
able excitement, no positive sin is committed, 
and the conclusion of the whole is distinctly 
moral. Even the villain, the modern Mephi- 
stopheles, proves himself a mere experi- 
menter upon human nature for the better 
education of the same, and of one young 
man in particular. The company is very 
second rate, but there is plenty of whole- 
some sentiment, while throughout the book 
runs a vein of facetious humour, which to 
a certain class of readers will, no doubt, 
make it doubly welcome. It has the further 
merit of being a seasonable story, for the 
opening and closing scenes are enacted upon 
Christmas Day. 


A Cry in the Night. By Arnold Goldsworthy. 
(Greening & Co.) 

Any who dare to penetrate beyond the bind- 
ing—the design of which is calculated to 
frighten the stoutest-hearted — will find 
between these flaunting boards a creditably 
ingenious tale of crime and detection. ‘A 
Cry in the Night’ has a strongly melo- 
dramatic element, and is consequently 
rather conventional in form. In the first 
chapter a murder is committed upon a lonely 
common; but it takes nearly four hundred 
pages with much extraneous matter and 
many sensational episodes before the per- 
petrator of the crime is identified. The 
hero spends rather more time in making 
love over his garden gate to the daughter 
of the manor than in searching for his 
father’s assassin. Meantime his father’s 
old friend Hammerton goes to work with 
more energy, and meets with many thrillin 
adventures, which he who runs may read, 
and by many they will be found worth 
reading. The finale is very much what is 
to be expected from this style of story. 
Sudden death intervenes conveniently to 
save the criminal from the arm of the law, 
and the untasted poison, held in readiness, 
is not forgotten. On the whole, Arnold 
Goldsworthy has produced a better story 
than its cover would lead the critic to sup- 
pose, and his scenes of village life are 
drawn with spirit and humour. 








MILITARY LITERATURE, 


Aids to Scouting. By Col. R. 8S. S. Baden- 
Powell. (Gale & Polden.)— Under ordinary 
circumstances and in ordinary times we should 
dismiss this little handbook in a few lines. It 
happens, however, not only that the eyes of Eng- 
land are fixed on Col. Baden-Powell, who has so 
long held at bay the largely superior forces be- 
sieging Mafeking, but also that the deficiencies of 
the British army in the matter of scouting have 
been painfully brought home to us of late. 
There is, therefore, no need to apologize for 
dealing with the work, small as it is, at com- 
paratively considerable length. The author 








exaggeration that since mountaineering has 


begins his notes with the following pregnant 
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passage: ‘“‘The importance of scouting and 
reconnaissance cannot be over-rated, although 
it is as yet only partially recognised in our 
army. It has been said that ‘there is scarcely 
a battle in history which has not been lost 
or won in proportion to the value of the 
previous reconnaissance.’”” This book was pub- 
lished before the outbreak of the war with 
the Boers, but the following sentence reads 
like a prophecy :— 

‘It is probable that in the future its value will be 

still greater, because when acting against enemies 
armed with long-range weapons and smokeless 
powders that render his position invisible, we should 
be exposing our troops to absolute destruction were 
we to blunder them boldly against an enemy without 
knowing exactly how and in what strength he was 
posted, &c.” 
The author illustrates the importance of even a 
single man’s work by pointing out that the day 
before Sadowa a single Prussian scout discovered 
the whole of the Austrian army in an unex- 
pected place. For scouting duty a man should 
possess certain qualifications, but he should also 
be carefully trained to turn these to account. 
Landmarks and their appearance from different 
points of view should be carefully noted, but 
besides looking far afield the scout should miss 
nothing close at hand :— 

“The ground under your feet may have its foot- 
marks, hoof - prints, wheel-ruts, trampled grass, 
ae =p fire, &c., such as will tell their tale like a 

ook. 


In short, the scout should have the mind and 
habits of a detective. On tracking Col. Baden- 
Powell makes some remarks which are alike 
interesting and instructive. Of reading the 
‘*spoor” he gives an illustration :— 

*] was riding one day across an open grass plain 

in Matabeleland, with one native, scouting. Sud- 
denly we noticed the grass had been recently 
trodden down ; following up the track for a short 
distance it got on to a patch of sandy ground, and 
we then saw that it was the spoor of several women 
and boys walking towards some hills about five 
miles distant, where we believed the enemy to be 
hiding. Then we saw a leaf lying about ten yards 
off the track—there were no trees for miles, but 
there were, we knew, trees of this kind at a village 
fifteen miles distant, in the direction from which 
the tracks led. Probably, then, these women had 
come from that village, bringing the leaf with 
them, and had gone to the hills. On picking up the 
leaf it was damp and smelled of native beer. So 
we guessed that according to the custom of these 
people (remember, as I have said before, to study 
the habits and customs of your enemy) they had 
been carrying pots of native beer on their heads, the 
mouths of the pots being stopped with bunches of 
leaves. One of these leaves had fallen out ; but we 
found it ten yards off the track, which showed that 
at the time it fell a wind had been blowing. There 
was no wind now, but there had been at about 
5 A.M., and it was now nearly 7. So we read from 
these signs that a party of women bad brought beer 
during the night from the village fifteen miles dis- 
tant, and had taken it to the enemy on the hills, 
arriving there about six o’clock. The men would 
probably start to drink the beer at once (as it goes 
sour if kept for long), and would by the time we 
could get there be getting sleepy from it, so we 
should have a favourable chance of reconnoitring 
their position. We accordingly followed the 
women’s tracks, found the enemy, made our 
observations, and got away with our information 
without any difficulty.” 
The book is full of detailed instructions for the 
guidance of scouts, and contains also a scheme 
for training them in peace time. The author 
is always clear and precise, and easily under- 
stood. Had this tiny handbook been carefully 
studied by our cavalry regiments, and had the 
officers and men been carefully trained in 
scouting work, it is probable that some at least 
of the disasters from which we have suffered 
during the present war with the Boers would 
have been avoided. There can be no hesitation 
in saying that every soldier, of whatever rank or 
branch of the service, should master and reflect 
on the instructions given by Col. Baden-Powell. 
His work costs but 1s., and its size admits of its 
being carried in the breast or trousers pocket. 

How Soldiers Fight, by F. Norreys Connell 
(Bowden), is, the reader is told in the preface, 





‘*mainly addressed to the Volunteers, and to. 


the classes from which the Volunteers come,” 
and to such it will no doubt furnish profitable 
reading, while the professional soldier will also 
find in it much that is attractive and suggestive. 
The chapter headed ‘‘ Soldiers of the Powers” 
is particularly worthy of attention for the sum- 
maries of the characteristics of the soldiers of 
the great powers. Of the training of the French 
and German armies respectively he says :— 

‘*Since the last war between them, the French- 

man and the Prussian have been trained on dia- 
metrically opposite principles to those hitherto 
associated with them. The Frenchman, who made 
his fame by his élan, is taught to fight behind cover 
and cling to fortifications; the Prussian, whose 
steadiness is his chiefly observed quality, is told 
that he must goalways forward. It would be fool- 
hardy to declare one system absolutely good and 
the other absolutely bad, but it is easy to judge 
which is more warlike.” 
The author, although his preface is modest, 
indulges occasionally in criticism which experts 
will scarcely admit to be sound. For example, 
he may well be asked what he means by the 
following sentence : ‘‘ But the majority of the 
Peninsular officers whom fortune favoured, if 
men-at-arms ‘ without fear,’ were not Knights 
‘ without reproach.’” The public—especially the 
public of the day—will not endorse Mr. Connell’s 
assertion that ‘‘the average British ofticer— 
preferably the line officer—is as straight a man, 
and as strong a soldier, as any people in the 
world can show.” The italics are our own, and 
we ask, Wherein has the guardsman, the artillery- 
man, and the engineer shown himself inferior, 
either as a man or a soldier, to his comrades of 
the line? The chapter on cavalry is, notwith- 
standing a few inaccuracies, worth reading and 
thinking over. The author is in error when he 
asserts that Gustavus Adolphus ‘‘ suffered from 
the obsession of his time with regard to fire- 
arms.” As a matter of fact, he was the great 
cavalry reformer of his day, and caused his 
horsemen to substitute a charge sword in hand 
for the firing of pistols at the halt by successive 
ranks, The writer is also wrong in asserting as 
a fact that Marshal Schomberg fell beneath the 
swords of James II.’s Irish cavalry at the Boyne. 
The manner of his death is disputed, and at all 
events, though there were two sword-cuts, there 
was also a more deadly bullet wound on his 
corpse. The British cavalry, again, cannot be 
said to have ‘‘commonly” broken French 
squares, though there is a notable instance of 
their having donesoat Villers-en-Cauchiesin 1794, 
when two squadrons of the 15th Light Dragoons 
—now Hussars—numbering seven officers and 
180 men, broke a square of six French battalions, 
supported by the close fire of a battery. Among 
other records of cavalry breaking solid infantry 
in square may be mentioned General von Bock’s 
exploit at the head of the 1st Dragoons of the 
King’s German Legion. A more recent example 
was afforded at Langensalza in 1866, when 
a Hanoverian regiment broke a square of 
Prussian infantry. In dealing with infantry 
the author expresses himself with some force on 
the subject of the bayonet. There are still many 
high authorities who declare that the bayonet is 
an obsolete weapon. That arm is not frequently 
made use of in modern days for two reasons: 
one is that the action is generally decided before 
the assailants come within arm’s length of the 
foe ; the other is that the bayonet is so dreaded 
that the enemy do not wait for it. An illustra- 
tion of the latter is afforded by the present war 
with the Boers. The author thus describes an 
assault :— 

“The fire of the defence becomes more destructive 
every moment, while that of the assailants is shaken 
by their losses, but at last a sufficiently thick firing 
line of the latter get within point blank of the de- 
fenders, and the latter see many more soldiers crowd- 
ing up behind. The defenders do not feel themselves 
beaten yet, but they know that their assailants’ fire 
is again growing equal, and more than equal, to their 
own. Suddenly the enemy fixes bayonets and his 
bugles sound the charge ; the defenders have stood 
still beneath his fire all day, they have seen their 








comrades scattered on all sides by the deadly but 
invisible tap of the rifle bullet, they have been 
strengthened by the merry riot of their own guns 
against the appalling blast of the shrapnel, but now 
the enemy has ceased his noise. He is a great bully; 
they were not afraid of his muskets and guns, they 
have not so far shrunk from him, but now he is 
coming to knife them where they stand. They are 
but stricken game awaiting the coup de grace. A few 
among the defenders will not flinch even now ; they 
too fix their bayonets prepared with the bitter 
heroism of the lost to fight it out. But most men 
fear certain death worse than questionable dis- 
honour, their nerves crack, and they 7 The fight 
is over, and the bayonet, if it bas not drunk a drop 
of blood, has not the less directly ended it.” 

The volume winds up with a clever description 
of a battle of the future. 


The object of Mr. Horace Wyndham’s Soldiers 
of the Queen (Sands & Co.) is to make the 
civilian public acquainted with the soldier of 
reality as distinguished from the soldiers of 
fiction and the drama. In a series of chapters 
the author depicts the gradual metamorphosis 
from the raw recruit into the finished article, and 
also gives some idea of the soldier’s ordinary 
life. The pictures of the details of barrack life 
are bright and fairly exact, but the language put 
into the mouth both of non-commissioned ofticers 
and privates suggests that the imaginary regi- 
ment which is described was recruited ex- 
clusively from Whitechapel, so thoroughly 
cockney is their speech. In the chapter on 
‘Office Hour ”’—by the way, in infantry bat- 
talions the phrase is generally ‘‘ orderly room ” 
—the sergeant-major is represented as foolishly 
facetious. Asa rule, he is a well-educated man 
with a considerable amount of dignity. Again, 
the author is wrong in saying that the adjutant 
reads out the ‘‘crime.” It is read by the com- 
manding ofticer from the guard report in front 
of him. Notwithstanding, however, the little 
defects to which we have drawn attention, the 
book may enable the civilian reader to realize 
the soldier, his training, and his work. 

With the Peshawar Column, Tirah Expedi- 
tionary Force. By Richard Gillham Thomsett. 
(Digby, Long & Co.)—People are beginning to 
forget the war on the North-West Frontier of 
India in 1897. Moreover, public attention is 
now fixed on the present war in South Africa. 
Unless, therefore, Lieut.-Col. Thomsett had 
something new to tell us concerning the cam- 
paign, or was able to relate personal adventures 
of an exciting nature, there was no reason what- 
ever why he should have rushed into print. The 
Peshawar column, as a matter of fact, played a 
comparatively unimportant part in the opera- 
tions, and the author did not see much of what 
was done. The reader will not care to be made 
acquainted with Lieut.-Col. Thomsett’s com- 
parison between the Rawul Pindi of 1877 and 
the same place in 1897, or the bare announce- 
ment that a section of a field hospital was sent 
there or left here. It is undoubtedly a singularly 
dull journal, with few exceptions, and one which 
would scarcely interest even his own family circle. 
One of these exceptions is the story of the mis- 
management of the Khyber Rifles by Mr. 
Richard Udny, who for mismanagement was 
promptly converted intoa K.C.8.I. This account 
is presumably accurate, as the author reached 
Peshawar only a fortnight after the loss of the 
Khyber force, and subsequently was brought into 
close and continual contact with Capt. Barton, 
ex-commandant of the Khyber Rifles, political 
officer with the Peshawar column. The story is 
too long to tell, but may be read with advantage 
in the present version. In justice to the 
author, we may add that the book is worth 
reading skippingly, if only for the sake of the 
account given of what may be termed domestic 
life during the campaign. To master its whole 
contents, however, would be something like a 
waste of time. 

Dr. Miller Maguire, than whom there is no 
man more competent, publishes Outlines of 
Military Geography, in the ‘‘ Cambridge Geo- 
graphical Series,” through the Cambridge Uni- 
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versity Press. The book is extremely interest- 
ing to the ordinary reader, but Dr. Maguire’s 
pleasant and easy flow of gossip slightly de- 
tracts from its value for the student. The 
doctrines of Dr. Maguire are sound, and his 
illustrations drawn from the best sources. 
He classes bridges along with tunnels as 
presenting the best opportunities for blocking 
railways, as contrasted with the erection of 
fortresses upon the lines ; and he states, among 
other instances in support of his view, that the 
destruction of the bridge over the Oise on the 
Chantilly side of Creil delayed the Germans 
longer than they were delayed by places like 
Toul. Tunnels, undoubtedly, if blown up ina 
spot where there are water and clay near to 
one another, or ina sandy soil, are very difficult 
to repair, and enormous delay may be caused 
by tunnel destruction. Some of the tunnels 
blown up by the French were never mended, 
and entirely new lines through difficult country 
had to be made. The French retired so hastily 
after Worth that they did not blow up any of 
the nineteen tunnels on the eastern railway, and 
the fortress of Toul was, as a fact, the only 
cause of delay upon that line. On the other 
hand, the destruction of bridges, except in such 
a country as South Africa during the rainy 
season, where rivers suddenly rise and fall, 
has not much effect ; and Dr. Miller’s specific 
instance is an unfortunate one, for the new 
embankment at the Creil bridge and the float- 
ing line were laid with extraordinary rapidity, 
and the destruction of the valuable viaduct was 
of no effect. There are a good many mistakes 
in names, owing to the insufficient correction of 
proofs ; such, for example, as ‘‘ Meubeuge ”’ for 
Maubeuge, ‘‘Challeul Bert” for Chailley-Bert, 
and ‘‘ Spencer Wilkinson” forSpenser Wilkinson. 

A most interesting book is the ‘Towards 
India’ of Capt. Lebedef, of the Grenadiers of 
the Russian Guard, translated into French by 
Capt. Cazalas under the title Versi’Inde: Projet 
de Campagne Russe, and published, with the 
date ‘‘1900,” by Chapelot, the successor of 
Baudoin at the military bookshop in Paris. 
There are five military maps to illustrate the 
Se advance by Herat and by Chitral on 

awul Pindi. The Russian author assumes, on 
the one hand, the extreme unpopularity of our 
rule and the superiority of the Russian army to 
our army, man for man, and on the other the 
immense difficulties caused to Russia by the 
hostility of the Ameer and the length of her 
lines of communication. He proves, as all Eng- 
lish writers have proved already, that Russia 
must proceed step by step, and cannot hope to 
invade India from her present frontier, but must 
first establish herself in Herat and in Northern 
Afghanistan. The Russian version of the work 

ed the censor in 1898, and the circulation iu 
ussia of the present volume containing the 
French translation is authorized. The names 
are in some cases not easy to recognize. Russian 
spelling is phonetic, but for Djakabad there is 
no sound authority, as the place was named 
after General Jacob. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Chitral ‘has been officially placed in the 
Afghan sphere of influence.” The figures used 
for the Indian Budget are those of 1892-3, and 
it is a curious fact that they have not been 
brought up to date, as a postcard would have 
procured a later Budget. 

Two volumes on the Peninsular war have 
lately appeared in France. M. Flammarion 
publishes Mémoires Militaires du Maréchal 
Jourdan (Guerre d’Espagne), edited by the 
Vicomte de Grouchy—extracted from the great 
mass of manuscripts by Jourdan which are at the 
Ministry of War at Paris, and were used by 
Thiers. Jourdan was chief of the staff to King 
Joseph. His account of the war against the 
Spanish insurgents in 1808 before the landing 
of the British in Portugal has some bearing on 
our present operations against the Boers. From 
this point of view it is a sad thought to re- 
member how little Napoleon, at the head of 








200,000 men, including seven divisions of 
cavalry and his best marshals, was able to 
effect against the Spaniards, who did not stand 
as the Anglo- Portuguese forces afterwards stood, 
or as the Dutch have always stood throughout 
the history of their tough race. As is usual in 
French books the proofs have not been corrected, 
and even in a British despatch we find Generals 
Alton and Pokenkam. The other book is now 
twelve months old, as we did not think it worth 
reviewing by itself: it is La Gendarmerie Fran- 
¢aise en Espagne (1807-1814), an illustrated 
volume. 








AMERICAN FICTION, 


Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, and other 
Stories. By Bret Harte. (Pearson.)—The eight 
stories in this volume are all worth reading. 
They are after the manner of a good many of 
Mr. Bret Harte’s tales of the Far West in the 
early fifties, and some of them are as good as 
any except the very best of the author’s earlier 
works. Familiarity has possibly taken off the 
edge of one’s enjoyment in some of the details ; 
but one misses the striking picturesqueness of 
scenery which has often contributed a good deal 
to the effect of the author’s tales, and there 
seems to be some sameness in the abrupt and 
always agreeable ending. Jack Hamlin is a 
typical character sure to be a favourite. ‘The 
Man at the Semaphore’ is perhaps the most 
original and effective of these stories. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford continues to write 
very good literature. His latest novel, Janice 
Meredith, published here by Messrs. Constable, 
is a long and detailed account of various persons 
more or less intimately connected with the 
American War of Independence, or (as it is more 
frequently called in the States) the American 
Revolution. There is plenty of fighting between 
troops and lovers. The young lady whose name 
is given in the title to the novel finds herself in 
the hands of both sets of belligerents, and as she 
possesses lovers and admirers in either camp, 
she has some trouble to play her cards to the 
best advantage. The narrative in which these 
features occur is pleasant reading. It is a long 
and sometimes intricate story, but it is invari- 
ably interesting. So long is it that we are pro- 
bably within the mark in saying it contains two 
hundred thousand words. But it goes straight 
through the history of a war which lasted for 
seven years. Such a book would be difficult to 
read were it not written with ease and grace. 
Now and then a hard word occurs which is 
probably clearer to an American than an Eng- 
lish reader ; for instance, ‘‘ primped,” ‘* peeked 
in” (possibly a misprint), ‘‘calimanco.” It may 
be doubted if an American lady of one hundred 
and twenty years ago would use such a phrase 
as ‘*I know not what is transpiring,” which is 
suggestive of very modern journalism. The 
story and the clearness of the incidents are, 
however, graphic and attractive to any one who 
can keep the book in his hands for many hours, 
for it will not be read at a single sitting, nor 
even a tenth of it. The novel will add to the 
reputation of the author of ‘The Honorable 
Peter Stirling’ and of ‘ The Story of an Untold 
Love,’ and will give him a prominent position 
among contemporary writers. 

The Sky Pilot. By Ralph Connor. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. )—There is genuine pleasure to be de- 
rived from reading this sketch of life on theeastern 
slopes of the Rockies. It is not always easy 
to say so much as this of a book that is ‘‘ goody- 
goody ” and includes texts ; but it is well written, 
full of humour, and can show touches of real 
pathos. It is an artless book, moreover, and 
might have readily been cast in the form of a 
series of sketches—a form from which it seems 
to have been rescued with difficulty, for it has 
a chapter or two too many as it is. There have 
been many stories of cowboy life and ranching 
experiences in America, but we have seen few 
that surpass this in interest. Cowboy language 





8 veiled in becoming terms, and approval is ex- 
pressed in measured language, such as, *‘ There 
ain’t no manner of insecks on him.” The period 
referred to in the story seems to be not later 
than 1885. The book bears the imprint of an 
English house, but on more than one occasion 
we meet with American spelling and printing 
methods, 

David Harum. By Edward Noyes Westcott. 
(Pearson.)—Mr. Westcott has the makings of a 
good novelist. He has the gift of appreciating 
and portraying character. His people are real 
and vivid, and he does his love scenes very 
prettily. In the art of narration he has a good 
deal to learn. He is too full of detail and does 
not know what to omit, he is too ready to let 
his characters relate anecdotes, and he is apt 
to introduce irrelevant episodes. It requires a 
patient reader to find out the good parts of his 
work, and he should bear in mind that there 
are not too many patient readers. 








BOOKS ABOUT LANCASHIRE. 


Echoes of Old Lancashire. By William E. A. 
Axon. (Andrews.)—It is a little curious that 
Mr. Andrews should have added to his list a 
book of ‘Echoes of Old Lancashire’ within a 
comparatively short time of the publication of 
his * Bygone Lancashire ’—equally curious, too, 
that the two works should be from the hands of 
father and son. We presume that the well- 
known strength of local feeling in Lancashire 
has justified Mr. Andrews’s enterprise. Certainly 
he could not have found more competent editors ; 
and the two books, though alike in character, 
do not touch each other at any point. Of the 
two the volume before us, the work of Mr. 
Axon, senior, possesses a more diversified 
interest. It has, too, the rarer literary flavour 
that tells of a life passed in the love and com- 
panionship of books. It is of course, as all 
such books are, a collection at haphazard of 
notes or articles reJating to most varied points 
of interest in the past life of the county, its 
Popish plot, its Jacobite rising, its Reform 
agitation, its families, newspapers, notabilities, 
centenarians, earliest printing presses, and folk- 
lore. Intended only as a casual pastime to the 
lovers of topography and local literature, the book 
should fultil its purpose admirably. It is not to 
be expected that the exactest science should 
characterize such a work. The article on the 
Lancashire Plot, for instance, is based entirely on 
the volume of the Chetham Society’s publications 
dealing with that episode. Mr. Axon has made 
no attempt to utilize the material recently made 
accessible by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission in their report on the Kenyon MSS. 
Similarly, it is a little grotesque to find on p. 44 
the reports of the Deputy-Keeper referred to as 
reports of the Record Office. Intwo of the articles, 
however—and to our mind they are the most 
interesting portions of the book - Mr. Axon has 
performed a work of independent investigation, 
viz., in his account of ‘Hugh of Manchester, a 
Statesman and Divine of the Thirteenth Century,’ 
and in the concluding article on ‘ Alexander 
Barclay and Manchester.’ Both these sections 
are full of interest, and show very aptly how 
profitable at times the service of this armchair 
and leisured literature can become. In con- 
nexion with the latter of these two articles an 
obvious printer's blunder may be pointed out. 
Eneas Sylvius’s work ‘ Miserze Curialium ’ was 
addressed in epistolary form ‘‘d’no Johi de 
Arch p’spicaci et claro juris co’sulto.” It is 
impossible for Dr. Shaw, in sending a note of 
this work to Mr. Axon, to have sent it in the 
form in which it here (p. 248) appears printed. 
It is, of course, a printer’s blunder, but it ought 
certainly never to have been passed, in simple 
fairness to Mr. Axon’s correspondent. 

Liverpool in the Reign of Charles II., by 
Sir Edward Moore, Bart., edited by William 
Fergusson Irvine (Liverpool, Young & Sons), 
is a republication under a new title of a MS. 
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hitherto known as the ‘ Moore Rental.’ This 


rental was a survey of his own estates drawn up 
in 1668 by Edward (afterwards Sir Edward) 
Moore, the son of the regicide Cul. John Moore, 
and the inheritor of the estates of the Moore 
family of Bank Hall, Liverpool. Edward Moore 
drew it up for the benefit of his son and heir 
William, then a boy of eleven, and he himself 
describes it as 

“a true, just, and exact rental......of all such yearly 
old Rent (or Rent of assize, as we call it in Lan- 
cashire), with chief and fee farm rents, as are 
due and payable......atour Lady day and Michaelmas 
cane together with the fines (as near as I can judge) 
those several tenements are worth, if clear out of 
lease, what improvements may be made in several 
a to the great advantage of your estate, what 
ives are at present in each tenement, what rent, 
together with hens, geese, with other boons, suit, or 
services, are paid or done, with several remarkable 
observations.” 

The value of the rental lies in the fact that 
whilst in intention an account of his own 
property, it is in effect at the same time a 
partial survey of Liverpool, and an almost 
unigue record of the condition of the town 
and its inhabitants at what was to prove the 
turning - point in its history. The decade 
following the Restoration witnessed the emer- 
gence of Liverpool from its sixteenth-century 
village torpor. The trade with the Plantations 
was inaugurated, and from being a creek which 
scarcely paid the expenses of the Customs 
officers, it rose in a few years to a port paying 
50,000/. a year in Customs. The rental was 
written at the very time of this commercial 
revolution, and there is trace of the fact in the 
record itself. One Mr. Smith, a great sugar 
refiner from London, came to treat with Moore 
for a piece of land to build a sugar refinery 
upon. ‘‘If this be done,” enters Moore in his 
rental, ‘‘it will bring a trade of at least 40,0001. 
a year from the Barbados which formerly the 
town never knew.” The main value of the 
record, however, is as an insight into the daily 
life of the town and its characters. Beginning 
in Oldhall Street, Moore takes his son all round 
the town, describing not only his various pro- 
perties, but the character of the tenants :— 

“ Hacking, John, a very honest man ; use him or 
his children, if ever he hath any, very weil. 

“ Bridge, widow, a poor old woman. Her own 
sister, Margaret Loy, being arraigned for a witch, 
confessed she was one. 

“Pemberton, John, the apothecary. a base, ill- 
contrived fellow. This man wronged this street 
500/., for he being the first house on that side going 
up, all the rest of the street engaged to build 
uniform with him, so that had he built four stories 
all the street had been so, and the houses toward 
the lower end of the street had been six stories in 
regard of the fall of the ground.” 

It would be quite impossible to convey an 
adequate idea of the wealth of personal, 
characteristic, and topographical material con- 
tained in this curious record. It was certainly 
worthy of republication, and the task of editing 
it could hardly have fallen into better hands 
than those of Mr. Irvine, the secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society. Mr. 
Irvine has prefixed an introduction dealing with 
the history of the Moore family and with the 
topography of Liverpool at the date of the 
rental. He has further annotated the rental 
and added a few documents in an appendix, 
the list of the inhabitants of Liverpool assessed 
to the Hearth Tax in 1663, &c. Although the 
rental has long been in print, having been edited 
by Mr. Heywood for the Chetham Society 
many years since, in its present sumptuous 
and unimpeachable form it will doubtless be 
welcome to Liverpool and to all interested in 
her. We have only to add that it has escaped 
Mr. Irvine’s notice that the regicide Col. John 
Moore, the father of the maker of the rental, 
left behind him a six-volume MS. diary of the 
debates of the Long Parliament in its early 
years. Vols. ii.-vi. of his diary are amongst 
the Harleian MSS., and are in their way as 
valuable almost as D’Ewes’s diary for the 
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history ‘of the debates they cover. Is it too 
much to hope that one of the Lancashire societies 
will some day print the diary ? 











SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

THE most interesting of Mr. George Lacy’s 
Pictures of Sport, Travel, and Adventure (Pear- 
son) are those which deal with the theatre of 
war in South Africa. Mr. Lacy made the 
aquaintance of the country in the early sixties, 
when the Boer republics and Natal were still 
among the best hunting grounds in the world. 
His interests were primarily those of a hunter, 
but a hunter chary of ruthless and wanton 
destruction. Mr. Lacy tells many a stirring tale 
of sport, but his book is much more than a 
record of slaughter. It is worth reading for its 
extraordinarily vivid pictures of South African 
landscape, which, supplemented as they are by 
excellent photographs, should enable readers to 
realize the nature of the country in which our 
troops are at present engaged, and the enormous 
difficulties of the campaign. Mr. Lacy cherishes 
no love for the Boers, especially those in the 
remoter parts of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, whose acquaintance he made when 
acting as a ‘“‘smouse” or travelling hawker. 
As he is a crack shot, his estimate of Boer 
marksmanship is worthy of consideration : 
‘*At target shooting Boers are poor; at wild- 
beast and other game shooting on the open 
flats they are first-rate, having somehow ac- 
quired what must be regarded as quite a knack 
at it; at large-game shooting in the bush, 
notwithstanding that they have produced several 
tip-top elephant hunters, they are much inferior 
to the average English hunter, being neither so 
accurate nor anything like so venturous.” As 
to the marksmanship of the British army, Mr. 
Lacy is at one with Mr. Bernard Shaw: ‘‘ They 
shoot better than Tommy Atkins, for the ex- 
cellent reason that Tommy is by some mysterious 
dispensation probably the worst shot in the 
world.” Mr. Lacy notices the occasional 
uncertainty of his own aim. On one occasion 
neither he nor his companion could hit anything 
for days. His explanation is that ‘‘ after the 
rains the air on the mountains was a good deal 
clearer than it had been in the bush below, and 
everything looked a great deal nearer than it 
really was.” Other sketches deal with the 
Kimberley diamond fields and the Zambesi falls, 
and with experiences in New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Colonel Botcherby, M.S.H., by Fox Russell 
(Bradbury, Agnew & Co.), is a big, handsome, 
well-printed, easily legible volume, telling a story 
of no particularinterest orattraction, and contain- 
ing several more or less amusing illustrations, 
full-page and other, due to the skill of Mr. R. J. 
Richardson. The contents bear ample testimony 
to the author’s knowledge of horses, horseman- 
ship, and whatsoever pertains thereto, to his 
ability as a writer, to the excellence of his 
sentiments, and to his possession and apprecia- 
tion of humour. His style, however, on the 
present occasion is so leisurely as to be quite 
tedious at the outset, and he is hampered by 
the necessity of attempting to bespeak attention 
for his titular, though not real hero, an utterly 
vulgar, contemptible, and even criminal snob, 
of whose main characteristics (which are low 
cunning, greed, vanity, self-assertiveness, crass 
ignorance, and speech that is a libel upon the 
Queen’s English) there is far too much. His chief 
object appears to have been to hold up to scorn 
and ridicule the class of company-promoting 
millionaires with whom the public have become 
far too well acquainted in these latter days, and he 
seems to have had in his eye especially—though, 
no doubt, his chosen example is made up after 
the fashion in which Prometheus is fabled to 
have completed the formation of man—a certain 
notorious ‘‘colonel.” Certainly the said mil- 
lionaires do seem to consider it incumbent 
upon them to cut a figure as sportsmen. This 





colonel reminds one a little of the hybrid Greek 
described by Horace: ‘‘Persius hic permagna 
negotia dives habebat Clazomenis...... Durus 
homo...... Confidens, tumidus”; for Col. Botcher- 
by, when it was not to his interest to assume 
good nature, was not only as rich, but as hard, 
as brazen, as blustering, as the hybrid Greek can 
have been. The real hero is Col. Botcherby’s 
secretary, the impecunious, travelled, horsily 
experienced brother of an earl. Nor is there any- 
thing farfetched in the idea that such a young 
nobleman should accept the position of private 
secretary and factotum in the household of such 
a millionaire at this end of the century, when 
personages ‘‘ with ’andles to their names,” as our 
colonel would have said, are found among horse- 
trainers, horse-insurers, and ‘‘in any capacity 
not menial,” especially in connexion with horses. 
Nearly all that relates to the secretary and his 
love affairs, and his interview with his dying 
brother, is distinguished by delicacy, retinement, 
and pathos, but there is very little of it, com- 
paratively. There is just one small matter 
which, in connexion with that subject, jars a 
little upon one’s sense of propriety, and even 
likelihood. It surely is most improbable that so 
perfect a gentleman as the secretary would have 
asked permission to write to Ursula (p. 75) after 
so very short an acquaintance and with so very 
little reason. Of course there are bits of hunt- 
ing and of steeplechasing, and they are well 
done, if not particularly thrilling; but as re- 
gards the point-to point steeplechase (p. 283), 
one cannot help thinking that there was an 
opening for ‘‘ objection.” 


A book on Riding, Driving, and Kindred 
Sports, by Mr. T. F. Dale, published in ‘‘ The 
Sports Library ” by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is to be 
recommended. It is difficult to teach any sport 
from books, but Mr. Dale evidently understands 
horses, and a great deal of what he says is use- 
ful, nothing of what he says foolish or il} 
expressed. The illustrations are also good. 


‘*The Isthmian Library” (Innes & Co.) now 
includes Hockey, Historical and Practical, by J. 
Nicholson Smith and P. A. Robinson. Hockey 
has only recently come into public favour, re- 
ceived a half-blue at the universities, and been 
treated seriously by athletes. This book is the 
first of its kind, and a creditable performance 
all round, though the tendency to catalogue 
match results is overdone, as is usual in these 
modern manuals. ‘‘ Mixed hockey,” in which 
young men and maidens disport themselves to- 
gether, is not commended, a verdict we endorse. 
There are a lot of rather absurd regulations for 
women included, such as to sit with your back 
to the engine when travelling to a match. Fair 
warriors are also to wear a shin-guard between 
two pairs of stockings. Hockey is well enough 
for hetiminel girls, but the game for women 
cannot be treated seriously. With their present 
length of dress they cannot run well ; if they 
want to, they must dress like the Spartan 
running girl, and that they are not likely to do. 
And as to real play with men, the game is too 
violent: the present reviewer had half an eye- 
brow hit off twice in one afternoon. 


Cut Cavendish; or, Whist in a Few Whiffs 
(Routledge), by Capt. A. Mainwaring, is chiefly 
intended for the young men of the army and 
navy. The rudiments of the game are inculcated 
with the assistance of the easy style of humour 
which the title exemplifies. Thus a section 
begins: ‘‘Ah! you start and turn pale, and even 
begin to swear, and say you knew there must. 
be some infernal exceptions coming somewhere.” 
Those who like this style of thing will be pleased. 
Boys in private schools, we were surprised to 
hear recently, play whist. It will hardly do for 
them. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Kate Field: a Record, by Lilian Whiting 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is, unfortunately, un- 
necessarily lengthy, and occasionally the lan- 
guage is turgid, not to say ungrammatical ; 
still the author’s intentions are eminently good, 
and Miss Field would make an excellent subject 
fora memoir of moderate length, for she was a 
capable, straightforward, impulsive, and gener- 
ous woman, who tried several careers, met 
numbers of eminent people, and altogether led 
a diversified and rather restless life. She was 
during various periods an author, a journalist, a 
singer, and an actress. She was busy at 
one time starting the telephone system, at 
another she managed a co-operative dress asso- 
ciation. She was decidedly attractive and made 
friends quickly ; her vivacity, cleverness, and 
transparent honesty made her popular. The most 
interesting part of her life is her girlhood, when 
she was in Florence and knew Landor and the 
Brownings. Landor wrote verses to her, taught 
her Latin, and took her into high favour :— 


“Mr. Landor confided to Mrs. Browning as they 
drove homeward that night down the winding slope 
of the hills into Florence, lying still and fair under 
the golden moonlight, that Miss Field was ‘the most 
charming young lady he had ever seen.’ Mrs. Brown- 
ing told this to the girl the next day, ‘and you know, 
dear Kate,’ she added, ‘that he hag seen a great 
many.” 

Nor did he quarrel with her as he did with 
most of his favourites. Mr. Browning writes 
to her :— 

“Do you really care to have the little photo- 

raph? Here it is with all my heart. I wonder I 
e be so frank this morning, however, for a note 
just received from Isa mentions an instance of your 
acuteness that strikes me with a certain awe. ‘ Kate,’ 
she says, ‘ persists that the “ Curse for a Nation” is 
for America and not England.’ You persist, do you ? 
No doubt against the combined intelligence of our 
friends, who show such hunger and thirst for a new 
poem of ‘Ba’s,’ and when they get it digest the 
same as you see. Write a nation’s curse for me, 
quote the antislavery society five years ago, and 
send it over the Western seas. ‘Not so,’ replied 
r little Ba, ‘for with my heart sore for my own 
and’s sins, which are thus and thus, what curse 
can be assigned to another land when heavy sins 
are mine?’ * Write it for that very reason,’ rejoined 
Ba's botherer, ‘because thou hast strength to see 
and hate a foul thing done within thy gate,’ and so 
after a little more silly rallying and shilly-shallying 
she wrote and sent over the western sea what all 
may read, but it appears only Kate Field out of all 
Florence can understand. It seems incredible. How 
did you find out? Besides the meaning of all these 
puzzling phrases, which I quote in the exact words 
of the poem, that the people who have broken their 
own chain and climbed a nation’s height yet thence 
bear down with brand and thong on souls of others, 
are not precisely the English, but those who have a 
claim to honor in the Old World’s sight are likely 
to live in the New World. In short, you are not 
only the delightful Kate Field, which I always 
knew you to be, but the perspicuous creature to 
whom I am suddenly found bowing down before 
you as the sole understander of Ba in all Florence.” 


Of the death of Mrs. Browning Miss Field 
wrote :— 

“During her illness I have not seen her once, as 
she was unable to converse. but I went every day, 
and always the report has been more encouraging. 
Two days ago we saw Mr. Browning, and he like my- 
self deceived himself by founding hopes upon her 
powers of endurance. Yesterday Mrs. Browning said 
that she felt better, read a little in the Atheneum 
and saw Miss Blagden as late as eight o’clock in the 
evening, who left her with but little misgiving. This 
morning, at half-past four, she expired unconsciously 
to herself with the words, ‘ It is beautiful,’ upon her 
lips. Poor Mr. Browning was entirely unprepared 
for the terrible blow. When she raised herself to 
pronounce her dying words wherein she expressed 
the glorious life which was opening upon her, he 
thought it was simply a movement premonitory to 
coughing. I have not seen him, but Miss Blagden, 
who is constantly with him, says he is completely 
prostrated with grief.” 

Mr. J. Garrett UNDERHILL’s monograph 
Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors 
(Macmillan & Co.) was originally written as a 
thesis for a degree in Columbia University, U.S. 
It is a painstaking piece of work, highly credit- 





able to its author, and throwing a good deal of 
light on a subject little studied in this country. 
The author’s style is not impeccable, but his 
comments are sensible, he has treated the subject 
carefully, and he has added a useful bibliography. 
It would have been well had he been less chary 
of references ; but the only fault that we have to 
find is that he has failed to bring out the import- 
ance of Antwerp and Brussels as centres for the 
diffusion of Spanish literature. The Flemish 
reprints found their way to England much more 
readily than books printed in Spain. The late 
Mr. Duffield had the merit of first pointing out 
that Shelton translated the First Part of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ from the Brussels reprint of 1607, and 
there can be no doubt that other translations of 
Spanish works were made from copies imported 
from the Low Countries, or, as Mr. Underhill 
seems to prefer to call them, the Lowlands. In 
a second edition he might as well correct his 
misspellings of the names of Cambridge col- 
leges, such as ‘‘ Magdalen” for Magdalene, and 
‘*Queen’s ” for Queens’. 

Messrs. Macmintan & Oo. start a new 
‘*Library of English Classics” with Bacon’s 
Essays and Advancement of Learning and 
Sheridan’s Plays. Other standard works are 
to follow each month. Mr. A. W. Pollard is 
responsible for the choice of the best text, a 
matter of importance which has often been 
seriously neglected in similar reprints. We hope 
that no considerations of space will lead to the 
employment of smaller type than that adopted 
in the two specimens already out. If these two 
matters of text and type are as well attended to 
throughout the series as in the instances before 
us, the new venture, which is attractive in ap- 
pearance and inexpensive, should be a decided 
success. We have only one comment to make. 
Bacon would hardly, we think, have been satis- 
fied with the glossary of Latin quotations added 
to his book. 

Mr. CHarRLES WELSH, who was well known 
in London when he was a partner in the firm 
of Griffith & Farran, has brought out at Boston, 
U.S., a practical manual on Publishing a Book, 
through D. C. Heath & Co., of that city, which 
will be found of service by young authors. 

WE have received the issues for 1900 of 
Hazell’s Annual (Hazell) ; The Catholic Directory 
(Burns & Oates), an old and well-established 
book of reference; and a new-comer, The 
Catholic Year-Book (Kegan Paul & Co.). It is 
noticeable that in the list of clergy deceased 
during the year which the latter supplies every 
one who hasever been heard of outside the Roman 
communion, such as Canon Akers, Father 
Bridgett, the Rev. Luke Rivington, &c., was a 
‘*’Vert.” The notes on the religious orders 
may be useful to Protestants. 

Tue Superintendent of Government Printing 
at Calcutta has printed a Report on the Publica- 
tions issued and registered in British India, a 
volume that will be welcome to the biblio- 
grapher. 

WE have received catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Dobell, Mr. Gray (topography), Mr. 
Higham (theology, two good), Messrs. Maurice 
& Co. (two), Messrs. Parsons & Sons (in- 
teresting), Messrs. Rimell & Son, Messrs. 
Sotheran & Co. (good), and Messrs. Stone- 
ham. We have also catalogues from Messrs. 
Meehan of Bath, Mr. Downing of Birming- 
ham (good), Messrs. George’s Sons of Bristol 
(extra - European travel, interesting), Mr. 
Wild of Burnley, Mr. Murray of Derby, Mr. 
Fowler of Eastbourne, Mr. Baxendine, Mr. 
Brown (good), Mr. Cameron, Mr. Clay (scientific 
books), Messrs. Douglas & Foulis, and Mr. 
Grant, all of Edinburgh, Mr. Carver of Hereford, 
Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington 
(two, interesting), Mr. Potter (two), and Messrs. 
Young & Sons of Liverpool, Mr. Ward of 
Richmond, Surrey (engravings, &c., good), Mr. 
Iredale of Torquay, and Mr. Coleman of Totten- 
ham. From abroad Messrs. Baer & Co. of 


Frankfort send us a catalogue containing a good 
selection of Roman and Christian archeology, 
and M. Twietmeyer of Leipzig one of art books. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Strachey (H.), Raphael, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Coleridge (S. T.), The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 5/ net. 
Wagner's Nibelungen Ring, done into English Verse by R. 
Rankin: Vol. 1, Rhine Gold and Valkyrie, 12mo. 4/6 
History and Biography. 
Clarke Papers, 1647-49, edited by C. H. Firth, Vol. 3, 10/6 
Hime (H. W. L.), Lucian, the Syrian Satirist, Svo. 5/ net. 
Mathew (E. J.), A First Sketch of English History, 3/6 
Musgrave (G. C.), Under Three Flags in Cuba, 7/6 net. 
Seccombe (T.), The Age of Johnson, 1748-98, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Geography and Travel. 
Grimble (A.), The Salmon Rivers of Scotland, Vol. 1, 4to. 
52/6 net. 
Education. 
Ware (F.), Educational Reform, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Philology. 
Adler (M.), Student’s Hebrew Grammar, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Plato, Theetetus, a Translation by 8. W. Dyde, 4/6 net. 


Science. 

Archbutt (L.) and Deeley (R. M.), Lubrication and Lubri- 
cants, 8vo. 21 

Catalogue of the Fossil Bryozoa in the Department of 
Geology, British Museum: The Cretaceous Bryozoa, 
Vol. 1, by J. W. Gregory, cr. 8vo. 16/ net. 

De Meric(H.), Dictionary of Medical Terms, French-English 
and English-French, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Lister (J.), The Manufacturing Processes of Wool and 
Worsted, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 82, 8vo. 23/ 

Microscopic Research of Glycogen: Part 2, Glycogen of 
Snails and Slugs, by C. Creighton, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Murray (D. A), Plane Trigonometry for College and 
Secondary Schools, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

West (S.), On Granular Kidney and Physiological 
Albuminuria, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Wood (W.), Elements of Practical Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Ashton (M.), She Stands Alone, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Bacon (F.), The Essays, Colours of Good and Evil, Advance- 
ment of Learning, 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Chesnutt (C. W.), The Conjure Woman, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Hume (F. ), The Lady from Nowhere, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Lover (S.), Further Stories of Ireland, edited by D. J. 
O'Donoghue, 8vo. 6/ 

Mason (A. K. W.) and Lang (A.), Parson Kelly, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Pentreath (D.), Beneath the Moon, 8vu. 6/ 

Woodberry (G. E.), Wild Eden, 12mo. 5/ 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Grecorum Biblio- 
thece Vaticanz, 8m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Effmann (W.), Die karolingisch-ottonischen Bauten zu 
Werden: I. Stephanskirche, Salvatorskirche, Peters. 
kirche, 18m. ; Die Glocken der Stadt Freiburg i. d 
Schweiz, 9m. 

Political Economy. 

Aubert (G.), A quoi tient lI’Infériorité du Commerce 
Frangais, 3fr. 50. 

Mourre (Baron C.), D’od vient la Décadence Economique de 
la France, 3fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 
Bertha (A. de), Magyars et Roumains devant I’Histoire, 
r. 


8fr. 
Ducos (Comte), La Mére du Duc d’Enghien, 1750-1822, 
7fr. 50. 


Geography and Travel. 
Fontane (T.), Aus England u. Schottland, 6m. 
Education. 
~~ (A), La Réforme de |’Enseignement Secondaire, 
r. . 


Philology. 
Palander (H.), Die althochdeutschen Tiernamen: I. Die 
Namen der Siaugetiere, 4m. 
General Literature. 
Perrodil (E. de), La Cascari, 3fr. 50. 








‘THE KING’S DEPUTY.’ 
Dalkey, co. Dublin, January 6, 1900, 

Your critic, in his kindly notice of my book 
‘The King’s Deputy,’ writes :— 

“A rather original feature in the book is a Viceroy 
about whom the author changes his mind. To begin 
with, he appears somewhat comic—always in his 
cups or philandering with the ladies, and with a 
tendency to use his privilege of knighting people 
with a reckless profusion which sometimes causes 
slight difficulties. Subsequently he is revealed as a 
consummate statesman who crushes conspiracies 
with the most magnificent courtesy, and in general 
behaves in the most gallant manner imaginable.” 
Will you permit me to say that I did not change 
my mind about the Duke of Rutland, but from 
the beginning intended to represent him as a 
hard drinker, fond of the society of women, but 
at the same time an astute and far-seeing states- 
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man? A study of the history of the period will, 
I believe, justify me in this estimate of the 
duke’s character. Hard drinking was a vice of 
the time, and was not inconsistent with state- 
craft. William Pitt drank heavily, and yet he 
was the first commoner in England. Charles 
James Fox gambled and drank to excess. No 
one doubts the respectability of Addison, yet he 
was often under the influence of wine, nor the 
vigour and elegance of Steele’s diction, though 
he spent his life drinking and repenting. 
Statesmen like Mr. Gladstone and the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury have made us forget that 
occasional, or even frequent, over-indulgence 
in the wine-cup has not been always incom- 
patible with political eminence and diplomatic 
success. It was not mere friendship which in- 
duced Pitt to select the Duke of Rutland for the 
Irish Viceroyalty. The duke saw at once the 
necessity of the Union from an English 
minister's point of view, and declared that 
without union Ireland would, within twenty 
years, be separated from England. Less than 
sixteen years after this significant declaration 
the Union was an accomplished fact, but it was 
the Duke of Rutland who paved the way for it. 
H. A. Hinxson. 


*,* Mr. Hinkson somewhat misapprehends 
our criticism. The Duke of Rutland may have 
been a hard liver and a statesman in one. Our 
objection was that the author, in the first part 
of the book, in no way indicates the existence 
of the second side of his character ; rather the 
contrary. However, the point is not important, 
and we are only grateful that our criticism has 
drawn forth Mr. Hinkson’s charming letter. 








WILLIAM RUFUS. 

15, Waterloo Place, S.W., January 5, 1900. 
Miss NorGartE points out to me that, in the 
correction of the press, an error, for which she 
is in no way responsible, has been introduced 
into her valuable article on William Rufus in 
the latest volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The mention of ‘the Duchy of 
Normandy ” in the last sentence of the text of 

the article should be deleted. Sipney Lee. 








DUPLICATED BOOK-TITLES. 
Clifford's Inn, E.C., January 6, 1900. 

Mr. Cartes HicHam’s suggestion in the 
Atheneum of to-day that Stationers’ Hall should 
provide a register of titles of new books seems to 
imply that he is unacquainted with ‘ The English 
Catalogue,’ which supplies this want far better 
than Stationers’ Hall could do it, without an 
Act of Parliament. 

Surely if any officials are to publish titles it 
should be our national library, which already 
prints accessions. No copyright to accrue until 
the title has appeared in their printed list. 

Rapp THomas. 








THE REV. WHITWELL ELWIN. 

Last week we briefly mentioned the decease 
of Mr. Whitwell Elwin, well known in London, 
1853-60, as editor of the Quarterly Review. 
He was probably the most learned man of his 
time in the literature of the eighteenth century. 
He was for fifty years rector of Booton, a small 
parish in Norfolk, which, till a few years ago, 
was twelve miles from the nearest railway 
station. He enjoyed the friendship of Lock- 
hart, Brougham, Lyndhurst, Thackeray, and of 
many other men famous in literature and 
politics, and every one who had ever talked to 
him remembered his conversation and wished to 
meet him again. He wrote more than thirty 
articles in the Quarterly Review, of which the 
best are admirable essays on English literature, 
while his prefaces to the poems of Pope are 
introductions to the study of English poetry as 
well as critical examinations of Pope. He grew 
to dislike the poet’s plots and subterfuges so 
much, that after the fifth volume he relinquished 





the work, and another editor, Mr. Courthope, 
produced the remaining five volumes. 

He was the son of Marsham Elwin, of Thirn- 
ing, in Norfolk, where he was born February 
26th, 1816, and he died at Booton on the first 
day of the year. 








THE LIFE OF BABAR. 
Trinity College, Dublin, December 31, 1899, 

In the exceedingly kind and appreciative 
review of my life of Babar, which appeared in 
last week’s Atheneum, there is one little slip 
which gives a wrong impression. After describ- 
ing Babar’s famous flight, the reviewer adds, 
‘*but how he escaped from his treacherous 
associates is unknown, because there is a hiatus 
in the manuscripts of the memoirs.” It is clear 
that your reviewer was writing his account from 
Erskine’s translation of Babar’s ‘Memoirs,’ not 
from my book, and it is quite true that the 
manuscripts known to Erskine do break off at 
the critical point, and leave us in the dark as to 
how Babar escaped. But had the reviewer 
glanced at my p. 83 be would have seen that 
I continue the story and bring the adventure to 
its end, whilst a foot-note explains that ‘‘ here 
the Persian texts break off suddenly : the rest 
of the adventure is from the Turki original.” 
The Turki text containing the passages missing 
in all the Persian MSS. was published more 
than forty years ago by Ilminski, and translated 
into French by M. Pavet de Courteille twenty- 
eight years ago, so the restored fragment is no 
new discovery. StanLey LANnE-POoo.e. 


*,* There is no ‘“‘little slip,” and if there 
had been one it would not have been due, as 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole suggests, to the re- 
viewer not having ‘‘glanced ” at his book. It 
was not onJy read, but the extracts from the 
memoirs collated with Leyden and Erskine’s 
translation. Erskine writes :— 

“The narrative of Baber is here broken off at one 
of the most interesting moments of his history...... 
All the three copies which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing break off precisely at the same 
period in both instances, This holds in the original 
Turkias well asin the translation ; and it is hardly 
conceivable that a translator would have deserted 
s hero in the most memorable passages of his 
ife. 

There is a similar interruption, as Erskine 
points out, when Babar appears to be on the 
point of falling into the hands of a desperate 
band of conspirators. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
in his foot-note on p. 83, states, ‘‘ Here the 
Persian texts break off suddenly: the rest of 
the adventure is from the Turki original.” 
What, it seems to us, he should have stated 
was that it was from one Turki text printed at 
Kazan by Ilminski and translated into French. 
He might have expressed his opinion of the 
value of this particular text, and the reason 
for considering that the two or three short 
passages which it alone preserves are to be 
relied on as genuine. Erskine’s translation, 
it must be remembered, is based upon a 
collation of Persian and Turki manuscripts. 
Mr. Lane-Poole has shown his appreciation 
of Erskine’s scholarly work by taking his 
extracts from it, ‘‘but,” as he states, ‘‘not 
always verbatim.” It is impossible to tell 
whether the slight alterations are due to a 
different text, or to the French translation, or 
to a desire to correct Erskine’s translation 
and improve his ‘‘ vigorous English.” The long 
quotation in Mr. Lane-Poole’s book from p. 76 
to p. 81 comes from Erskine’s translation, from 
p- 116 to p. 118, with trivial alterations, and 
scholars will prefer Erskine’s sober prose. 








Ditetaryp Ghossip. 
Unver the title of ‘Our Naval Heroes’ 
Mr. Murray is going to publish a selection 
of naval] biographies enriched with portraits 


from family pictures: Lord Exmouth, by ! 





Mr. F. H. Pellew; Drake, by Mr. Carr 
Laughton; Lord Bridport and Lord Hood, 
by General Lord Bridport and the Hon, 
A. N. Hood ; Sir Samuel Hood, by Admiral 
Sir R. V. Hamilton ; Lord Hawke, by Lord 
Hawkeand Mr. Carr Laughton; Edward IIL, 
by the Hon. A. Nelson Hood ; Lord Anson, 
by the Earl of Lichfield; Blake, by Major 
E. J. Blake; Earl Howe, by Viscount Cur. 
zon; the Earl of Torrington, by Vice- 
Admiral P. H. Colomb; Admiral Graves, by 
Lord Graves and Col. F. Graves; Lord 
St. Vincent, by Viscount St. Vincent and Mr, 
Carr Laughton; Sir T. Byam Martin, by 
Sir R. Byam Martin and Admiral Sir R. V. 
Hamilton ; Sir Thomas Troubridge, by Com- 
mander Troubridge ; Commodore John Wat- 
son, by Mr. Roberts; Admiral Vernon, by 
Mr. V. V. Kyrke and Major A. Venables 
Kyrke; and Nelson, by Earl Nelson and 
Mr. Laughton. 


Pror. A. CampBeLL Fraser, who is 
reparing a new edition of his ‘Life and 
orks of Bishop Berkeley,’ published in 
1871, will be glad to receive any fresh 
biographical or bibliographical information, 
or corrections of errors in the first edition, 
addressed to him at the Oxford University 
Press. This new edition will contain the 
works arranged in chronological order with 
additional material since discovered, and 
Prof. Campbell Fraser, while curtailing the 
‘ Life,’ has carefully revised and, to a great 
extent, rewritten the dissertation and anno- 
tations. It may be expected before the 
end of the year. 


Tue Lanhydrock Library, to which we 
lately referred, is not so famous as it de- 
serves to be. Its history and contents have 
been dealt with from time to time in Wotes 
and Queries under such headings as ‘ Lanhy- 
drock,’ ‘Gamon,’ and ‘Tandem D.O.M.’; ia 
several instances communications relating 
to it have reached us from Mr. W. H. All- 
nutt. It contains many volumes collected 
by John, Lord Roberts, of the early Stuart 
period; and Hannibal Gamon’s library is 
almost entirely incorporated. The whole 
contents have been overhauled in the last 
twenty years, old bindings carefully pre- 
served, binder’s waste sorted, and biblio- 
graphical notes added to each volume of 
interest. A slip catalogue will soon be 
written out on sheets. The work was begun 
by the late Lord Robartes in 1877, when 
Bodley’s Librarian, the late Rev. H. 0. 
Coxe, suggested the employment of Mr. 
Allnutt. The work has been continued by 
the second Lord Robartes, now Lord Clifden, 
almost uninterruptedly, except for delay 
occasioned by a fire, which spared the books 
and the magnificent room in which they are 
stored. Among other valuable discoveries 
in the binder’s waste was a unique vellum 
printed A B OC book, of which a small 
number of facsimiles were made some years 
ago. In the course of the last twenty years 
almost the whole of the books have bees 
sent to Oxford to be examined, collated, and 
repaired ; and the library is now in an ideal 
condition, everything possible in the way 
of old bindings or waste having been pre- 
served intact. With regard to Hannibal 
Gamon’s use of the motto ‘Tandem 
D.O.M.,” and sometimes “‘ Si Tandem,” Mr. 
Allnutt suggests that the full words should 
read ‘‘ Tandem Dei Omnipotentis Minister.” 
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Tue extracts from the journal of Lord | 


A LARGE-TYPE edition, in crown octavo, of 


Ossington (Evelyn Denison) written when | Dr. Moore’s Oxford text of the ‘Divina 


he was Speaker of the House of Commons 
between 1857 and 1882, which were privately 
printed by his niece last summer, are to 
be published by Mr. Murray, as they have 
excited much interest among Parlia- 
mentarians. They will be accompanied by 
a couple of portraits. 


Tue Rev. H. Furneaux has died in his 
seventy-first year. After having been Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
he accepted a college living, but instead of 
contenting himself, as many do, with parish 
work and neglecting his former studies, he 
devoted himself to Tacitus, and brought out 
at the Clarendon Press an excellent edition 
of the ‘Annals’ in two volumes and of 
the ‘Germania’ in one volume. He also 
published an edition of the text of the 
‘Annals’ and an annotated edition of the 
first four books for school use, and made 
some contributions to the history of his 
native place, St. Germans, Cornwall. 


Tue Society of Historical Theology, Ox- 
ford, is going to publish pretty soon through 
Messrs. Longman ‘ The Hexateuch, accord- 
ing to the Revised Version, arranged in its 
Constituent Documents.’ An introduction, 
notes, marginal references, and synop- 
tical tables have been supplied by 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter and Mr. G. 
Harford - Battersby. The work will {fill 
two volumes, vol. i. containing the intro- 
duction and appendices, and vol. ii. the 
text and notes. The following have taken 
part in the work: Mr. W. H. Bennett, 
editor of Jeremiah (ii.) and Chronicles in 
the ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ and of Joshua 
in Haupt’s ‘8S. B. O. T.’; Prof. Carpenter ; 
Mr. E. I. Fripp, author of ‘The Com- 
position of the Book of Genesis’; Mr. 
Buchanan Gray, author of ‘Studies in 
Hebrew Proper Names,’ and editor of 
Numbers in the ‘International Critical Com- 
mentary’; Mr. Harford - Battersby, Mr. 
Claude Montefiore, and Mr. W. B. Selbie ; 
while Prof. T. K. Cheyne has contributed 
a chapter to the introduction. 


Pror. Kyiaut, of St. Andrews, is going to 
ewe a new biography of that oddity Lord 

onboddo, founded on family manuscripts, 
and including his letters to his literary 
friends, which were rather essays than 
letters, and are now printed for the first 
time. Among his correspondents were 
Harris, the author of ‘ Hermes,’ Dugald 
Stewart, Sir William Jones, Sir John 
awe, Bishop Horsley, and Welbore 

8. 


By arrangement with Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, who are the publishers of 
the work in the United States, Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. will issue two crown 
octavo volumes, with sixty illustrations by 
Fulleylove and Delafontaine and from photo- 
graphs, of ‘The Stones of Paris in History 
and Letters,’ by Mr. Ellis Martin and Mrs. 
Martin. The migrations of Moliére, La 
Fontaine, Corneille, Racine, Balzac, Hugo, 
and Dumas are traced from one house to 
another. 

Sir Witiiam Anson, M.P., Warden of 
All Souls’, will preside next Wednesday at 
the banquet of old Balliol men to be held 
in Manchester. 





Commedia’ will be published at once at the 
Clarendon Press. It will contain a few 
emendations and corrections, and a revised 
index of proper names by Mr. Paget Toyn- 
bee. A volume of notes by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer is in preparation, and should be in 
the hands of Dante students in little more 
than a year and a half from the present 
time. 


Owrne to the projected widening of the 
East Strand Mr. Nutt will be compelled to 
leave the two shops which have been haunted 
by two generations of scholars, men of 
science, and bibliophiles, and which his 
firm has tenanted for the last fifty years, 
having left 158, Fleet Street, in October, 
1849. Itis going to take up its abode in 
Long Acre, having found it impossible 
to get adequate accommodation nearer 
St. Mary-le-Strand. 


WE regret to hear of the decease of our 
old contributor the Hon. John Foster Vesey 
Fitzgerald, who died at his house in Phil- 
beach Gardens on Wednesday, January 3rd. 
He wrote for us mainly on Australian 
matters, with which he was singularly well 
acquainted, having emigrated as early as 
1841 to Australia, and being returned by 
the district of Port Phillip to the Sydney 
Parliament in 1847. He was afterwards 
Colonial Secretary in Victoria, and was 
for some time Acting Governor. Whilst in 
office he passed a measure known as the 
Victorian Constitution, which has been 
eminently successful. He also introduced 
many useful Bills which have since nearly 
all been adopted. 


Tue Domesday Survey will receive special 
attention in the ‘ Victorian History of the 
Counties of England’ now in progress. 
It is believed that in several counties there 
are students of Domesday whose local know- 
ledge of the district would enable them to 
render valuable assistance, especially in 
identifying places. Those who may be 
able to give such help are invited to 
communicate with the editor of the ‘ Vic- 
torian History,’ 2, Whitehall Gardens, 
Westminster. 

Tue account of Mr. Theodore Bent’s last 
journeys in Southern Arabia and the Eastern 
Soudan, previously mentioned in these 
columns as having been written partly by 
the late Mr. Bent and partly by his widow, 
the publication of which was unavoidably 
delayed, is now printed, and will be issued 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on the 
26th inst. The work will include six maps 
and twenty-four full-page illustrations. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution the 
sum of nearly 100/. was voted for the relief 
of fifty-seven members and widows, and 
the Secretary reported the receipt of the 
usual donations from Mr. O. J. Longman, 
Mr. W. E. Green, Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Mr. C. E. Layton, Messrs. 
J. Whitaker & Sons, and Mr. H. H. Hodg- 
son for distribution as Christmas gifts 
among the recipients of temporary and 
permanent relief. 

Mr. Murray has been lucky enough to 
find the trade subscription for the life of the 
Duchess of Teck, which Mr. Kinloch Cooke 





has written, completely filled, a rare feat in 
these warlike days. The book will be out 
in a few days. 


Tu next elections to the Senate of Lon- 
don University will constitute that body as 
it will exist when the scheme of the Statu- 
tory Commission comes into operation. Con- 
vocation meets on Monday next, and it is 
understood that arrangements will then be 
made for adapting and entering on the new 
home of the University at South Kensington 
during the spring. 

Tue Dundee High School, which has 
complained more than once of the com- 
petition of higher Board schools supported 
by public money, has been driven to one of 
the least satisfactory methods of effecting a 
balance in its finances—that of reducing the 
salaries of the teaching staff. 


Reavers of Evelyn’s ‘Diary’ may be 
interested in a paper lately published in 
the Journal of the British and American 
Archeological Society at Rome, on the 
subject of his visit to the Eternal City in 
1644-5. The author is Dr. Tesoroni, an 
Italian who writes in English and is 
already well known by other contributions 
on Anglo- Roman subjects. His main 
object in writing appears to be to illustrate 
from Evelyn the state of Rome in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century.- 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Bernard 
Becker, whose books ‘ Adventurous Lives’ 
and ‘Scientific London’ were popular in 
the seventies. He acted as a special corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, and was an 
active contributor to the press. He wrote 
many of the ‘Celebrities at Home’ in the 
World in its early days. 


Tue Literarische Zentralblatt fir Deutsch- 
land, which was founded by Friedrich 
Zarncke in 1850, opens the new year with an 
interesting ‘‘ Jubilaumsnummer,” which con- 
tains a complete catalogue of contributors 
and a portrait of F. Zarncke. 


Tue decease is announced of the veteran 
Professor of Greek and Roman Philosophy 
at the Collége de France, M. Lévéque. He 
wrote a monograph on the ‘Science du 
Beau’ and ‘ Etudes de Philosophie Grecque 
et Latine.’ He was in his eighty-second 
year. 


Tue University of Bonn has recently lost 
Dr. Joseph Neuhiiuser, who occupied there 
the chair of Professor of Philosophy. He 
was connected with the Rhenish university 
as teacher for a space of forty-one years. 
Among his best works were ‘ Cadmillus sive 
de Cabirorum Cultu ’ and ‘ Aristoteles Lehre 
vom sinnlichen Erkenntnisvermégen.’ 

WE greatly regret to say that, owing to 
an accident at press in last week’s issue, 
the name of Mr. R. CO. Leslie was omitted 
at the foot of the first letter inserted on the 
subject of.‘ A Gaff Topsail Yard.’ This is 
the more unfortunate because Mr. Leslie 
is a well-known authority in regard to such 
matters. 


Tur Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a List of Schools of Art and Art 
Classes, &c., England and Wales, taking 
Attendance Grants during Session 1896-7 


(1d.). 
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A Hand-list of the Genera and Species of 
Birds. Vol. I. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, 
LL.D., Assistant Keeper, Department of 
Zoology, British Museum. (The Trustees.) 


BerweEEen the years 1869 and 1871 the 
authorities of the British Museum issued 
their first ‘ Hand-list of Birds,’ compiled by 
the late G. R. Gray, a work which has been 
out of print for some time, and still 
longer out of date. The conclusion of the 
great ‘Catalogue of Birds’—twenty-seven 
volumes—towards the close of 1898, seemed 
a favourable opportunity for the prepara- 
tion of a new ‘ Hand-list,’ founded upon the 
‘Catalogue’; and it would have been diffi- 
cult to select any one better fitted for this 
task than Dr. Sharpe, who had contributed 
very largely to the production of the above- 
mentioned monumental series. The system 
of classification now employed is very dif- 
ferent from that of Gray, and is mainly that 
which was proposed by Dr. Sharpe in his 
address to the Ornithological Congress held 
at Buda-Pesth in 1891; while an important 
and novel feature is the insertion of extinct 
species as nearly in their proper places as 
the state of our knowledge may permit. 
Antique type distinguishes the names of 
these species. The foundation of the work 
done in this direction is chiefly Mr. 
Lydekker’s ‘Catalogue of Fossil Birds,’ 
which was noticed at some length by us 
{on July 29th, 1893, p. 163), supplemented 
by later assistance from other specialists, 
such as Prof. Milne-Edwards, Dr. Shufeldt, 
and Mr. OC. W. Andrews, of the Geological 
Department of the Museum. This insertion 
of extinct and archaic forms naturally leads 
the author to make a beginning with the 
Saurure as his first sub-class, the Ratite 
being the second, and the Carinate the 
third. Working upwards to the more 
highly specialized forms, the present volume 
terminates with theowls (Strigiformes); butno 
useful purpose would be served by the mere 
enumeration of the twenty-six orders thus 
far mentioned. It is even probable that by 
this time Dr. Sharpe is regretting that he 
was provoked to number them, for, by one 
of those accidents which indicate the per- 
sonality of Ahriman, the “copy” of Pala- 
medeze seems to have gone astray, and was 
not missed until too late. Now if Dr. 
Sharpe had adopted the same classification 
as that which he employed contemporane- 
ously in his ‘ Aves’ in the Zoological Record 
recently issued, and had included in his 
order Anseriformes the sub-orders Phoeni- 
copteri, Palamedez, and Anseres, this could 
have been remedied; but unfortunately in 
the ‘ Hand-list’ he has raised the flamingoes 
to the rank of “Order xix. Phonicopteri- 
formes,’’ and restricted his “Order xx. 
Anseriformes” to the family Anatide, so 
that the intercalation of Palamedez is ren- 
dered difficult. Apart from this real mis- 
fortune the work seems to be admirably 
done, the geographical range of each species 
being expressed with as much clearness as 
is compatible with the inch of space allotted ; 
and the author is to be congratulated upon 
the performance of a very difficult task with 
considerable tact as well as knowledge. As 
@ minor point, we may demur to ‘ Cathar- 
tidiformes,’’ for we consider that Cathartes 





would have Cathartis, and not Cathar- 
tidis, as its genitive. The second title of 
the work is ‘ Nomenclator Avium tum fossi- 
lium tum viventium,’ which may be classic- 
ally correct, but contains too much “um” 
for euphony. 








The History of the European Fauna. By 
R. F. Scharff. (Scott.)—It is much to be feared 
that the valuable study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals is going to become the prey 
of the bookmaker. From the literary pcint of 
view the volume before us strengthens our fears, 
while from the scientific it seems to us both 
unconvincing and unnecessary. The author is 
in charge of the Natural History Collections 
in the Dublin Museum. 

Types of British Animals. By F. G. Aflalo. 
(Sands & Co.)—As this is a volume of ‘** The 
Library for Young Naturalists” it ought to 
have been submitted toa boy. We should have 
done so had the style been less like that of the 
Boy’s Own Paper. ‘*Our mammals are a silent 
lot,” ‘*The crow tribe are a destructive gang,” 
is not the kind of English we want our boys to 
write. The statement that in the frog ‘‘ there 
are certain holes in the skin that form a kind of 
supplementary breathing apparatus” is not to 
be characterized in ordinary language, but it 
may be ranked with the extraordinary piece of 
information that many insects have compound 
eyes all over the head. The statement that the 
eggs of the lobster are carried in a yellow mass 
is, we presume, the result of mere carelessness. 
There is a vague statement regarding a parasite 
of the cat or the mouse which, so far as we can 
disentangle it, is sheer nonsense. Why the re- 
production of sponges should be said to be 
‘* half animal and half vegetable” passes our com- 
prehension, and will assuredly convey nothing 
to the ‘‘ young naturalist.” 


New editions of White’s Selborne are, we sup- 
pose, more publishers’ ventures than anything 
else. That by the late Mr. Grant Allen, issued 
by Mr. Lane, is a rather handsome, but some- 
what cumbrous volume, inadequately illustrated. 
The peculiarity of this edition appears to be the 
publication for the first time of * Marginalia’ by 
S. T. Coleridge, but they hardly afford sufficient 
reason for this reissue. Mr. Allen has not 
overlaid the text with too many foot-notes, and 
he has prefixed an introduction which is really 
interesting. 

The Zoological Record, 1898. (Gurney & Jack- 
son.)—Dr. Sharpe is always to be congratu- 
lated for his promptness when, as this time, he 
succeeds in producing his volume early in 
December. The recent additions to his staff 
appear to have settled down to their work, and 
but little fault can be found on the score of 
omissions. The only new recorder is Mr. E. R. 
Sykes, who undertakes the Mollusca ; as he has 
the saving sense of humour it is to be hoped 
that he will continue to do work which he has 
begun very well, but it must be work rather 
against the collar to record an author who 
offers the following diagnosis: ‘* Substeno-sub- 
leptogyral, latumbilicate, subcrassi-subirregulari- 
bullicostate, rursi-recti-costate, subalti-septi- 
carinate.” A nice derangement of epitaphs for 
what is called zoological literature. 


Hermann L. F. von Helmholtz. By J. G. 
M‘Kendrick, M.D. (Fisher Unwin.) —It re- 
quires no small amount of courage to undertake 
the biography of a man of such varied achieve- 
ments as Von Helmholtz. A mathematician by 
natural inclination, but led by circumstances to 
enter the profession of medicine, he did epoch- 
making work in many departments of physio- 
logy, and also in some of the higher branches 
of applied mathematics. He was the first to 
determine the speed with which stimuli are pro- 
pagated along the nerves, and found that in- 
stead of being thousands of miles per second, 


as previously supposed, it was only about a | 





hundred yards per second. Up to his time the 
retina of the living subject had never been s 
being hidden in the darkness of its chamber, 
But a scientific study of the conditions of illy. 
mination, combined with the conditions of dis. 
tinct vision, enabled him to overcome this diff. 
culty ; and his ophthalmoscope is now in the 
hands of every oculist. In the physiology of 
hearing his achievements were even more sweep. 
ing. It is to him that we owe most of our 
knowledge respecting the mechanism by which 
the ear discriminates pitch, the physiological 
origin of ‘* beats” and ‘‘resultant tones,” the 
physical basis of difference of quality in sounds 
of the same pitch, and the physiological cause 
of the difference between concord and discord, 
His views at first met with small favour among 
professional musicians, but are now included 
-among the subjects required of candidates for 
musical degrees. Prof. M‘Kendrick has pro. 
duced a very interesting memoir, and has suc. 
ceeded in giving a substantially correct popular 
account of many abstruse points, not excepting 
the highly mathematical subject of vortex motion, 
The personal characteristics of his hero are also 
sympathetically discussed. The fame of Von 
Helmholtz rests mainly on his two elaborate 
treatises the ‘Sensations of Tone’ and the 
‘Physiological Optics.’ The former is acces 
sible to English readers in Ellis’s excellent 
translation. The latter, strange to say, has not 
yet been rendered into English. 





BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 

The Teaching Botanist. By William F. Ganong, 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is a most refreshing 
and encouraging book. Deluged as we are with 
text-books great and small, it is difficult to find 
much novelty either in the subject or its treat- 
ment, and therefore we welcome with the 
more cordiality a book in which the subject is 
seen in a new light, and in which the treatment 
is novel and suggestive. One thing is abund- 
antly made clear, and that is the higher value 
attached in the United States to the teaching of 
botany as a part of mental discipline and general 


culture than in the countries of the Old World. 


Apart from the great leaders who, in any 
circumstances, would command respect every- 
where, the rank and file of botanists have been 
considered, or, with the retiring disposition 
characteristic of them, have considered them- 
selves, to be a feeble folk. Practical people 
have looked down upon them, and the frivolous 
have ridiculed their sesquipedalian terminology. 
Botanists may now, in the light of this howl 
lift up their heads :— 

“The sciences to-day are coming to mean much 
more in education than the mere stopping of a ga 
in the general system, more than any certain ki 
of training,even more than a kind of knowledge 
made desirable by the activities of the times; they 
are coming to mean nothing less than a full and 
perfect equality with any and all other subjects 
whatsoever as elements in culture. This conception 
of the place of botany in education demands much 
more than the use of such parts of it as are parti- 
cularly good for inductive training ; its treatment 
as an entity complete and well rounded which 
implies, again, an objective optimum as the ideal, 
I believe such an objective optimum exists, though 
much experiment and discussion are needful before 
it will be found. Nevertheless, some of its cha 
racteristics are plain, and these are embodied in the 
recommendations given in this book.” 

The ‘‘ objective optimum ” with our forefathers 
was reached when some rare or — 
plant presented itself in a country ramble. A 

who can gauge the joy and satisfaction whet 
the ‘‘optimum ” was found? The joy was akin 
to the sportsman’s pride in his ‘‘ bag.” In 
present days a satisfactory ‘‘section ” revealing 
some interesting or novel point of structure 
excites the same feelings. But Prof. Ganong’s 
‘* optimum ” is something better than all this, 
though even he cannot quite define what it is, 
or where it may be found. For teaching pur- 
poses, as the whole science cannot be dealt with, 
the question of choice or selection presents 
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itself, and the teacher has to find out what will 
give the best returns for the time and energy 
expended, and this selection of the fittest fur- 
nishes the ‘* optimum ” desiderated. The ques- 
tion is so intricate that many chapters would be 
needed for its adequate discussion. All we can 
do is to refer the reader to Prof. Ganong’s pages, 
which he will find worth reading for their 
suggestiveness and originality of treatment. 
When we descend from the abstract to the 
concrete, and examine how the Professor acts up 
to his own principles, we find him insisting on 
the desirability of the teacher himself being 
a student, and, according to the measure of his 
ability and opportunity, devoting himself to 
original research. Work in the laboratory is 
discussed, field excursions are advocated, and 
the value of accurate drawing insisted upon. 
For the rest, part ii., in which directions are 
given to the student how and what he should 
observe, does not materially differ from the 
host of similar books now in the market, unless, 
perhaps, in the greater stress laid on the study 
of the adaptation of the plant to the conditions 
of the outer world. 


A Practical Introduction to the Study of 
Botany. By J. Bretland Farmer. (Longmans 
& Co.)—If the coming generation are ignorant 
of botany it will not be for the want of text- 
books, and good ones too. We have already 
had occasion to mention several, and now comes 
another which is certainly entitled to rank 
among the best. In it the pupil is made to see 
what there is to be seen. More than that, he 
is induced to put two and two together, and see 
the result. Observation, comparison, and induc- 
tion are thus brought into play almost uncon- 
sciously by the pupil, so that by the time he 
has worked through these pages he will be in 
ga of an excellent general knowledge of 

tany. Perhaps the weakest part of the book 
is that devoted to classification. Examples of 
various orders are given, but we fail to find 
sufficient indication of the genealogical basis of 
classification, or of the relative value, for classi- 
ficatory purposes, of certain marks or cha- 
racters. As it is, one character seems to be as 
good as another, and so, indeed, it may be in 
professedly artificial systems; but it is very 
different in the case of natural—i.e., phylo- 
genetic—arrangements. 


Wild Flowers from Palestine. Gathered and 
pressed by the Rev. Harvey B. Greene. With 
an Introduction by the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole. (Arnold.)—This is a little book the 
intention of which much transcends the realiza- 
tion. Most people are interested in the subject- 
matter, some intensely so. The ‘‘lily of the 
field” is here represented by a single blossom of 
what we now call an anemone (A. coronaria). 
How or why it is identified with the “ lily of 
the field ” we are not told. No doubt the lesson 
intended to be conveyed is the same, whatever 
the plant may be, and from that point of view 
its exact determination is of no moment; but 
from the concrete aspect adopted by our author, 
accuracy as strict as is attainable is essential. 
To furtherillustrate our meaning, we may ask why 
the flower-head of an umbellifer called Artedia 
squamata, which closely resembles Daucus 
carota, is designated ‘‘ Madonna” flower. The 
tose of Sharon, concerning whose identity so 
much has been written, is, ‘‘ without doubt,” 
teferred to Crocus gaillardutti, although in 
the exhaustive monograph on the genus Crocus 
of Mr. George Maw not a word is said on the 
subject! The wild mignonette is spoken of 
with rather more hesitation as the ‘* hyssop 
out of the wall.” The specimens are small 
and incomplete, and not so well selected as 
they might have been—still they are from the 
Holy Land. 


Botany for Beginners. By Ernest Evans. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—The alliterative title has 
charms it is evident, for we know of two or 
three books with the same title already. The 


WIiihd 





present volume is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the Science and Art Department, but 
the author is quite justified in saying that it is 
not a ‘‘cram-book.” Its object is, indeed, 
to enable the pupil to find out for himself 
about the subject rather than to have it instilled 
into him by didactic instruction furnished by 
the teacher. The illustrations are many of 
them novel. We have nothing but commenda- 
tion for the little treatise as a whole, although 
in places it shows traces of the influence of text- 
books or teachers rather than of observation. 
Things are said to be united which were never 
separate, parts are described as numerous when 
they are merely branched. ‘‘The adhesion of 
the stamens” in hypogynous flowers (!) is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ springing from beneath the pistil.” 
‘* Perigynous ” stamens are said to be ‘‘ inserted 
on” the calyx, and epigynous stamens are 
similarly stated to be ‘‘ inserted on” the top of 
the ovary. Epipetalous stamens are said to be 
‘‘united to” the corolla; and gynandrous 
flowers are those in which the stamens are 
‘** joined” to the pistil. Such loose assertions 
will have to be unlearnt by the pupil when he 
begins to work at the development of the flower. 


The North American Slime-Mouwds, dc. By 
T. A. Macbride. (Macmillan & Co.)—Prof. 
Macbride has in the present volume laid before 
us an excellent account of those curious beings 
called by the learned Myxomycetes. They are 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red-herring, 
but to the student they are, on that very account, 
all the more interesting. The general tendency 
nowadays is to allot them to the vegetable king- 
dom by reason of their fructification. In modern 
times De Bary, Rostafinski, Massee, and Lister 
have been the leading authorities on the nature 
and classification of these fungi, if we are so to 
term them, and Prof. Macbride follows their lead, 
providing what seem to be clear, accurate descrip- 
tions, with appropriate measurements, such as 
his predecessors could not in all cases furnish. 
It is a pity that he has thought it necessary 
to follow others who have done evil by changing 
the nomenclature established by Rostafinski. 
He assumes that ‘‘common honesty ” requires 
that the work of our predecessors should be 
recognized ; but in these questions of nomen- 
clature there is no ‘‘common honesty ” involved, 
one way or the other. To mix up questions of 
mere labelling with history or synonymy is to 
lead to endless inconvenience. A man’s reputa- 
tion as a naturalist no more depends on the 
names he may have given to the plants or 
animals he may have studied than does the 
excellence of a good portrait depend on the 
frame which encircles it. The full value of a 
treatise like this can only be assessed by actual 
use in the field or the laboratory. All we can 
say is that the arrangement is orderly and 
methodic, the illustrations excellent, and the 
index copious—in fine, it appears to have all the 
attributes of a good monograph. 


More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By 
Mrs. C. W. Earle. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—This 
is just what the title would lead us to expect, and 
as:such it is scarcely open to criticism. Long 
before the author has done with her garden 
gossip she is off to her cookery-book or indulging 
in moral reflections. Now she is explaining the 
meaning of ‘‘ giving his friend a gudgeon ” by 
stating that it is equivalent to ‘‘ pulling his leg.” 
Immediately follows a passage relating to the 
Japanese Sedum. Then she notes how “the 
common butterflies all flop about it with 
the keenest enjoyment,” but the same remark 
is applicable to butterflies that are less com- 
mon, as the Red Admiral and the Peacock, 
while the humming-bird hawk-moth may some- 
times be seen hovering over its great pink 
panicles, We have scarcely read the page or 
two referring to this attractive plant before we 
are told how to make bread sauce. Grouse 
salad and pickled damsons follow; and last 
of all a long note on girls and young women, 


perhaps the least attractive part of the volume. 
In short, it is a book to be taken up at odd 
moments, in a waiting-room or corridor-carriage 
when passing through uninteresting country, 
but not one to be laid on the library table when 
work has to be done, for the book will be read, 
but the work will not be done. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE comet which was discovered by Mr. 
Finlay at the Cape of Good Hope on the 26th 
of September, 1886, found to be moving in an 
elliptic orbit with a period of about 64 years, 
and observed at the return predicted for the 
summer of 1893, will be due in perihelion again 
next month. M. Schulhof has calculated its 
positions for the present return, and finds that 
it will be so unfavourably placed that the chance 
of its becoming visible is almost nil. At the 
next return, in 1906, however, it will probably 
be very brilliant, and will approach the earth, 
towards the middle of August, within about 0°20 
of the mean distance of the sun. M. Schulhof 
further finds that in 1910 the comet will make 
rather a near approach to Jupiter, affording 
another opportunity of determining the mass 
of that planet. 

Prof. A. S. Herschel noticed a fine display 
of the Quadrantid meteors at Slough (the scene 
of so many of his grandfather’s triumphs) on the 
2nd inst. It commenced about 11 o’clock, and 
continued for three or four hours. Consider- 
ably more than a hundred meteors were observed, 
one as bright as Venus and another much brighter 
than that planet, most of them radiating from 
the small constellation named by Bode Quadrans 
Muralis, which is situated above the head of 


Bodtes. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—Dec. 21, 1899.—Dr. A. Giinther, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. C. E. Jones was admitted 
a Fellow.—The Zoological Secretary communicated 
a paper by Prof. T. W. Bridge on the air-bladder 
and its connexions with the auditory organs in the 
Notopteride. The anatomy of the air-bladder, 
auditory organ, and associated parts was described 
in detail in Notopterus borneensis, it being shown 
that their condition was essentially the same for 
that species and J. pallasii, and that Cuvier and 
Valenciennes had erred in regard to the latter by 
confusing the auditory ceca-cortaining and cranial 
cavities. Comparison was instituted with other 
teleosteans in which the air-bladder enters into 
relationship with the occipital region of the skull, 
and the physiological significance of the facts was 
discussed.—Some remarks were made by Dr. W. G. 
Ridewood.—Mr. F. Chapman read a paper on some 
new Foraminifera from the Funafuti Atoll, Ellice 
Islands. The specimens comprised the larger forms 
found at Funafuti and on coral-reefs generally, 
together with a new genus (Haplocatenia) and eight 
new species. The author contested Prof. Haeckel’s 
view that Sagenella (Sagenia) might belong to the 
deep-sea Keratosa; and amongst other points of 
interest he noted the occurrence in some abundance, 
both inside the lagoon and on the outer reef, of the 
Lituolid Haddonia torresiensis and the importance 
of Carpenteria as a reef-former. Three species of 
this genus were described, and an account was given 
of their shell-structure. Some of the most richly 
coloured specimens of Polytrema were found to 
occur at the greatest depths recorded for this genus. 
A new variety of P. miniaceum was described, show- 
ing a novel mode of growth ; i.¢.,an intergrowth 
with a laminated Lithothamnion encompassing 
coral-fragments and forming nodules of consider- 
able size. A doubtful point as to the interpretation 
of the two types of Heterostigma met with in these 
deposits was settled by the discovery in each case 
of the megalosphere and microsphere. The abund- 
ance in this area of the locally restricted genus 
Cycloclypeus was proved by the dredgings made by 
Prof. David and Messrs. Halligan and Finsch around 
Funafuti.—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Smith-Woodward, Cullis, and Vaughan Jennings 


took part. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. — Jan. 9.— 
Mr. C. Hawksley, V.P., in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that 16 Associate Members had been trans- 
ferred to the class of Members, and that 16 candi- 
dates had been admitted as Students. The monthly 
ballot resulted in the election of 5 Members, 19 








Associate Members, and 1 Associate.—Two papers 
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were read. The first, on ‘The Purification of Water 
after its Use in Manufactories,’ by Mr. R. A. Tatton, 
dealt with the codabaty pelcied condition of the 
rivers in the Mersey and Irwell watershed, which 
had for many years been the subject of complaint. 
The second paper, on ‘ Experiments on the Purifica- 
tion of Waste Water from Factories,’ by Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade-Kiog, was an account of experiments made 
with a view to arrive at a simple and efficient 
means of dealing with foul waters after their use 
in manufactories. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Royal Academy, 4 —‘Portrait Painting,’ Lecure II., Prof. H. 
Herkomer. 
_— Victoria Institute. 4}—‘Notes on Oriental Congress, Rome, 
1899,’ Mr. ‘. G. Pinch: 


8. 
— London Institution, 5.— ‘ther and Atoms,’ Dr. J. A. 
eming 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8. — ‘Forest Management,’ Mr. J. 


ii A 
Tors. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Structure and Classification of 
Fishes,’ Lecture [., Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
- Statistical, 5. 
— Institution of Civil Engi 8, 8.—Di on ‘ The Purifica- 
tion of Water after its Use in Manu‘actories’ and ‘ Experi- 
ments on the Purification of Waste Water from Factories.’ 
Paper on ‘ Swing-Bridges over the River Weaver at North- 
wich,’ Mr. J. A. Saner. 
. Meteorological,7; —Annual Meeting ; President’s Address 
aed of Arts, 8.—‘ Ventilation without Draughts,’ Mr. A. 





15 


eg. 
Entomological, 8.—Annual Meeting; President's Address. 
Microscopical, 8.—President’s Address 

Folk-lore, 8 —Annual Meeting; President’s Address. 

British Archeological A ion, 8 —‘ Zoology represented on 

Monumental Brasses in Gloucestershire,’ Mr. C Davis. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3. - ‘The Senses of Primitive Man,’ 
Lecture L, Dr. W. H_ R. Rivers. 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Painting in Enamel,’ Lecture I, Prof. H. 
Herkomer. 
Royal, 4}. 
Society of Arts, 4} —‘Our Work in India in the Nineteenth 

Century,’ Sir W. Lee-Warner. 

— Historical, 5.—‘The Diplomatic Correspondence between 
England and Russia in the First Half of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ Mrs. D'Arcy Collyer. 

— London Institution, 6.— Beginnings of Trade and Commerce,’ 
Mr. W. 8t.Chad Boscawen (‘Travers Lecture ) 

— Linnean, 8 —‘he Existence of Nasal Secretory Sacs and of a 
Nasopharyngeal Communication in the Teleostei,’ Mr. H. M 
Kyle; The Origin of the Basidiomycetes,’ Mr. G. Massee. 

— Chemicil, 8. —‘Nitrogen Halogen Compounds,’ Messrs. J. 
Stieglitz and E E. Slosson; ‘Chlorine Derivatives of 
Pyridine, Part V.,’ Messrs. W. J. Sell and F. W. Dootson ; 
‘Action of Fuming Nitric Acid,’ Dr. A. Lapworth and Mr. 
EM C man; ‘Electrolysis of Nitrogen Hydrides and of 
Hydroxylamine,’ Dr. B C. Szarvasy 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Report as Local Secretary for 
Sussex,’ Mr. R. Garroway Rice ; ‘A Discovery of Sepulchral 
Urns in Bleasdale, Lancs,’ Lieut -Col Fishwick 

Fret. Royal Institution, 9.—‘Fiight,’ Lord Rayleigh 
Royal I ion, 3.—‘ Negl d Byways in Music,’ Lecture I., 
Sir H. H. Parry. 














Science Gossip. 


Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers will be held 
on Friday evening, January 26th, when the chair 
will be taken at 8 o’clock by the President, Sir 
William H. White, F.R.S. The Annual Report 
of the Council will be presented to the meeting. 
The annual election of the President, Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and members of Council, and the ordi- 
nary election of new members, will take place at 
this meeting. The following paper will be read 
and discussed : ‘Water Meters of the Present 
Day, with Special Reference to Small Flows and 
Waste in Dribbles,’ by Mr. William Schén- 
heyder. 


ORNITHOLOGY has sustained a severe loss 
by the death of Dr. Elliott Coues. Born at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on September 9th, 
1842, Coues graduated at Columbian University, 
Washington ; served as assistant-surgeon in the 
U.S. army from 1864 to 1881 ; became Professor 
of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at 
Norwich University, Vermont, in 1869; and 
held the Chair of Anatomy in the National 
Medical College from 1877 to 1883. This 
training was of great use to him in the prepara- 
tion of his numerous and important works on 
zoology, and his employment on the frontier in 
the U.S. Government Survey added to the 
opportunities which he never neglected. Some 
of these, which were of great importance at 
the time of their publication, were his critical 
reviews and monographs of several families of 
birds, although the works which attained the 
dignity of separate publication, and upon 
which his reputation rests, are the ‘Key 
to North American Birds,’ three editions ; 
‘The Birds of the North - West’; ‘The 
Birds of the Colorado Valley,’ with a first 
instalment of a valuable bibliography, to which 
additions were afterwards made ; and a ‘ Check- 
List of North American Birds,’ with very in- 
teresting notes on the derivation of names. The 
list of his other contributions to science would 





fill at least two of our columns, and by no means 
among the least in value are the editorial notes 
to ‘ Audubon and his Journals’ and to the new 
edition (1893) of ‘ The Expedition of Lewis and 
Clark to the Sources of the Missouri.’ Coues’s 
activity was wonderful, and, as will be seen, he 
died comparatively young. British ornithologists 
will feel a regret almost equal to that experienced 
by his own countrymen. 

Sir THomas Patne writes :— 

“The Atheneum is generally extremely well in- 
formed, but I think you have Seas a little misled as 
to the statement in last Saturday’s number as to an 
early publication of Sir J. Paget’s. This was en- 
titled ‘A Sketch of the Natural History of Great 
Yarmouth and its Neighbourhood,’ by C. J. and 
James Paget, and was, I think, published in the 
year 1833 or 1834 I had a copy for many years, 
but it has got mislaid and I cannot now find it. Sir 
J. Paget was the fifth son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Paget. C. J. (Charles John) was the fourth, and 
the late Sir G. Paget the third son. Mr. C. J. Paget 
died in early middle life, and was an enthusiastic 
entomologist, and had a very complete collection, 
which I sawiun my boyhood. The natural history 
sketch was (I rather think) entirely confined to 
various departments of the animal kingdom, and 
had a very well-written general introduction of 
about twenty-five pages octavo, followed by a 
synoptica! list of mammalia, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
insects, and other lower departments of animal life, 
stating which were rare and which common, and 
giving the scientific name of each species. My 
belief was that there was no botany; but I speak 
from a memory of over thirty years ago, since which 
I have not seen the book. About a year ago, 
when we were talking of the little book in question 
(an octavo volume in boards of about one hundred 
and twenty pages), Sir James toid me that his 
brother Charles did the entomological portions, and 
all the rest was by him.” 

GEoLoGIsts will recall the name of an old 
correspondent in Edwin A’Court Smith, who 
died at his cottage at Gurnard, near Cowes, on 
January 5th, at theage of eighty-nine. Though 
possessing none of the advantages of education 
or scientific training, he was a born naturalist 
and antiquary, and of his own initiative, un- 
aided save by his own hands, he carried on 
protracted and laborious excavations on the 
foreshore of the Solent, unearthed a Roman 
villa and various antiquities, and formed large 
fossil collections, whence the Natural History 
Museum and other museums have been en- 
riched with rare specimens. Meanwhile, the 
fortunate discoverer endeavoured to support his 
family on the produce of his garden! Mr. 
A’Court Smith—he was tenacious of the noble 
strain—was a pathetic illustration of natural 
gifts crippled by circumstances. When his 
sight was dimmed and his natural strength 
abated by the burden of years, his enthusiasm 
for science never failed. His laborious un- 
rewarded life belongs to the romance of science, 
and a stern inexorable romance it is. 

THe decease is announced of Mr. H. Tracey 
Coxwell, the well-known aéronaut. 
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Luton Church, Historical and Descriptive. By 
the late Henry Cobbe, M.A. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

Tue chief design of this massive work of 
nearly 700 pages is to give as full an 
account as practicable of the history of 
the somewhat important parish church of 
Luton from the earliest times to the present 
day. The author, a well-known scholar 
and antiquary, died towards the end of last 
year at an advanced age, when only a small 
portion of the sheets of this work had passed 
through the press. The volume suffers 
somewhat in consequence, for it is not 
likely that the present arrangement, 
whereby the more important half of the 
book is relegated to an appendix, would 
have been adopted if he had lived. 





Bedfordshire was converted to Christianity 
in the latter part of the seventh century, anj 
there can be no doubt whatever that monag. 
teries were at that time established in this 
part of Mercia as centres for the teaching of 
the new or revived faith. It is highly pro. 
bable, although it cannot be definitely 
proved, that Iuton was one of they 
centres. This first church or monastic 
establishment would doubtless be swept 
away during the incursion of the pagan 
Danes. In 919 Edward the Elder x. 
conquered the entire district now called 
Bedfordshire, recovering at the same tim 
the full extent of the royal estate at Luton, 
Edward, who was usually known as “the 
Builder,”’ from the number of churches that 
he erected, would not fail to build or rebuild 
a great church at Luton. Here his so 
Athelstan held a national Parliament in 
931, at which there was the largest attend. 
ance of any on record. 

After the Norman Conquest the manor 
and revenues of Luton were held immedi. 
ately by the Conqueror and by Rufus. 
Henry I. bestowed them upon his ille 


gitimate son Robert, Earl of Gloucester, § 


During Earl Robert’s possession the old 
Saxon church was levelled to the ground, 
and a Norman church of some magnitude 
erected on a new site in the midst of the 
growing population, who were leaving the 
vicinity of the old manor-house and settling 
themselves along the road leading to St. 
Albans. About 1150 the advowson of the 
church was made over to Robert, eighteenth 
abbot of the neighbouring Abbey of St. 
Albans, and the abbot, with the consent of 
the convent, appropriated its revenues to 
the cellarer of the abbey. The profits were 
to be chiefly employed in providing for pil- 
grims to the shrine and for travellers and 
guests, but a certain portion was to be set 
apart for two priests of good life to perform 
divine service in the church of Luton. 

Richard I. conferred on Baldwin de 
Bethune, afterwards Earl of Albemarle, 
the three royal manors of Luton, 
Wantage (Berks), and Norton (Northamp- 
ton). The confirmation of the abbey’s pro- 
perty and privileges by Earl Baldwin’s two 
charters relates matter of much local interest 
as to the vicarage, market, and fair, which 
is fully dealt with by Mr. Cobbe. At the 
annual fair, which was held on ‘‘ Lady Day 
in harvest” (August 15th), everything was 
allowed to be sold save gold, horses, tanned 
skins, and men. It is expressly stated that 
men (7.¢., slaves) used formerly to be sold 
at this fair. In 1202 the market day at 
Luton, which had formerly been held on 
Sundays from time immemorial, waschanged, 
and ordered henceforth to be held on Mon- 
days. The better observance of the Sunday 
was a popular movement in the time of King 
John, a large number of Sunday markets 
and fairs being transferred to weekdays 
during that reign, especially throughout the 
Midlands. 

The successor to Earl Baldwin in the 
manor and honour of Luton was another 
man of note, Falkes de Breauté, a Norman 
of humble origin, who showed an unscru- 
pulous devotion to the king’s cause, and was 
rewarded by John with lavish generosity. 
The king on his deathbed in 1216 as- 
signed to him the honour of Luton, and made 
him one of the executors of his will, and in 
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1221 Falkes had completed the building of 
his castle at Luton, by which he intended 
to overawe the town and district. He appro- 
riated to himself the common pastures, dis- 
possessed thirty-two of his own freemen in 
the manor of Luton of their holdings, and 
did wanton injury to the property of the 
abbey. The wrongs done to the town folk 
of Luton formed the climax which brought 
about the tyrant’s downfall and his eventual 
outlawry. 

William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
one of the most strenuous supporters of the 
baronial cause in the time of John, was the 
next of the famous holders of Luton Manor. 
His wife, Lady Eleanor, was sister to 
Henry III, and on the Earl’s death in 
1231 she held Luton for the seven years of 
her widowhood, having taken a vow of 
chastity before the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The Countess was but eleven at the 
time of her marriage, and only seventeen 
when she became a widow, so that it is 
scarcely surprising to learn that a dis- 
pensation from her vow was sought and 
obtained at the age of twenty-four, to enable 


3 herto marry Simon de Montfort. For twenty- 


seven years the Earl of Leicester held the 
manor of Luton. The friendliness of Simon 
and Eleanor to the church of Luton is 
shown by his directing that the tithes 
from his demesne within the parish should 
be paid without the expense of collecting 
them, thereby forestalling the modern plan 
of a cheque from the agent of the estate. 

Mr. Cobbe does not enter into detail with 
regard to the succession of the manor of 
Luton after Simon de Montfort’s death, and 
contents himself with stating that it remained 
in the hands of the family and descendants 
of Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, till 1416, 
when it passed to John Plantagenet, Duke 
of Bedford. On his death without issue, 
Luton passed to the Duke’s nephow, 
Henry VI., and, in such a voluminous 
work, it is surprising that further in- 
formation is not given, if only in the 
briefest form. It is, for instance, of some 
interest to know that Henry VI. conferred 
the manor of Luton, together with the 
market, fair, and right of free warren, on 
Robert Whitingham. 

A deservedly full accountis furnished of the 
formal ordination of a vicarage at Luton at 
the early date of 1219. The arrangement 
on the part of the Abbey of St. Albans of 
appointing a temporary and stipendiary 
vicar for Luton, removable at the will of 
the patron, was the subject of prolonged 
controversy between the able and energetic 
Bishop Wells, of Lincoln, and the abbey. 
The Pope appointed a commission to settle 
the dispute, and never was the decision of a 
commission of greater moment to the history 
of the Church of England, or awaited with 
greater anxiety by both diocesans and 
religious communities. It was felt on all 
sides that the case of Luton would prove 
a most important precedent. The com- 
missioners were the Bishop of Salisbury 
and the Abbots of Westminster and Walt- 
ham. Happily for the parishes of Eng- 
land, the decision was in favour of the 
diocesan. The judges determined that the 
vicar of Luton should henceforth be pre- 
sented for approval and institution to the 
Bishop of Lincoln by the abbot, that all 
the small tithes and obventions should be 





assigned for his income, that he should be 
furnished with a suitable house and glebe, 
and that the bishops of Lincoln should 
have full jurisdiction in the church. The 
Luton decision became henceforth the rule 
and model of all such cases. Bishop 
Wells’s immediate action throughout his 
great diocese for the general ordination of 
vicarages is set out with detail in the 
appendix, Luton was the best prefer- 
ment in the gift of the great abbey, and 
it had a succession of somewhat distin- 
guished vicars immediately preceding or 
contemporary with the Reformation. For 
ten years (1492-1502) it had as a non- 
resident vicar the notorious Italian cardinal 
Adrian de Castello, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Hereford in 1502, and translated 
to Bath and Wells in 1504. He was quite 
unscrupulous, and is said to have attempted to 
poison his first Papal patron Alexander VI. 
He was exiled from Rome by Julius IL., 
but returned on the accession of Leo X. 
Himself an aspirant to the Popedom, Adrian 
was found guilty, in conjunction with other 
cardinals, of conspiring to effect the murder 
of Leo. His chief accomplice was strangled, 
but Adrian, confessing and pleading for 
mercy, was stripped of all preferment, 
banished, and was himself assassinated 
when living in obscurity. 

His successor, Edward Sheffield, Canon 
of Lichfield, was a respectable man ; a brass 
to his memory is extant in the church. John 
Gwynneth, a Welshman, was vicar from 
1587 to 1558, and was of no small fame as 
a musician and controversialist. In 1531 he 
obtained the Oxford degree of Doctor of 
Music, stating that he had spent twenty 
years in the practice and theory of music, 
and had composed 
‘*all the responses of the whole year in divi- 
sion song, and had published three masses of 
five parts and five masses of four, as also 
certain symphonies, antiphonas, and divers 
songs for the use of the church.” 

In a small printed book of ‘Twenty Songs 
set to Music,’ of 1530, in the British 
Museum, is one of Vicar Gwynneth’s en- 
titled ‘My Love Mourneth’; itis a hymn 
of quaint, pathetic metre, as may be judged 
from the following stanza :— 

Who is my love? 

But God Above 

That born was of Mary. 
And on the rode 
Hys precious blode 
He shed to make me fre. 

He was a staunch advocate of the old reli- 
gion, and on Queen Mary coming to the 
throne he preached a triumphant sermon in 
Luton Church, which was published under 
the title of ‘A Declaration of the Notable 
Victory given of God to Queen Mary.’ 
Gwynneth seems to have died just before 
the close of Mary’s reign. He was suc- 
ceeded by George Mason (1558-62), who 
was instituted about a fortnight after the 
accession of Elizabeth. Mason was a con- 
siderable pluralist, holding three rectories 
in London diocese, and eventually a prebend 
at St. Paul’s and a canonry at Windsor. 
He did not, however, immediately accept 
the declarations enforced by the royal 
visitation of the summer of 1559, but saved 
himself from deprivation by taking the 
necessary oaths at the adjourned commission 
in November of that year. This is not stated 





by Mr. Cobbe, but can be gleaned from 
Gee’s recently issued work on the Eliza- 
bethan clergy. 

Thomas Rose, who spent twelve years of 

his life as Vicar of Luton (1563-75), is one 
of the heroes of Fox’s ‘Book of Martyrs.’ 
He had been curate at Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
to Dr. Taylor, who suffered at the stake in 
1555, In that year Rose was arrested, with 
thirty others, at a prayer meeting in a 
house in Bow Churchyard, and accused of 
offering a certain treasonable petition that 
“God would turn the heart of Queen Mary 
from idolatry, or else shorten her days.” 
He escaped to the Continent, but on 
the accession of Elizabeth was restcred 
to the vicarage of West Ham, and in 
1563 presented by the queen to Luton 
vicarage, where he ended his days in peace. 
Thomas Jessop, who was minister at 
Luton during the Commonwealth, throws 
a considerable light on the condition of 
affairs during those dark days for Church 
folk by a petition addressed directly to 
Protector Cromwell in May, 1658. Therein 
he states that he had served there eight 
years, 
‘* struggling against a malignant and prelatical 
party because I was not episcopally ordained, 
and they now withdraw the people from my 
communion, and worship in prelatical form, so 
that I must surrender my charge without 
redress. On May 3rd they brought Lady 
Crawley, widow of Judge Crawley, in the night 
to be buried; hearing of which I offered the 
religious liberty to bury her by their own 
minister, and for him to give an exhortation, if 
they would not use the Prayer Book service. 
On this her younger son Thomas, who has 
served in the late king’s army, called me 
‘scoundrel’ and ‘clown,’ and said you allowed 
the Common Prayer Book in London, so they 
broke open the church doors and Thomas 
Crawley read the Burial Service. My condition 
becoming insupportable, I beg some order for 
my relief.” 


The Council made order for the serjeant-at- 
arms to bring up Thomas Crawley in 
custody, and for the petitioner to attend 
with witnesses to prove his charges; but 
the result is unknown. 

Thomas Pomfrett, M.A., who was in- 
stituted in 1660, held the vicarage till 1705. 
The most memorable incident in his long 
incumbency occurred in 1685, when Pom- 
frett was appointed by the high sheriff to 
preach the spring assize sermon at Bedford 
before the judges. The notorious Jeffreys 
was the senior judge of the circuit. Pom- 
frett’s text was the refusal of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego to bow the knee 
in idol worship at the command of the 
king. James II. had but just ascended 
the throne, and the suggestiveness of the 
text and the opening sentences of the sermon 
so angered the Chief Justice that he rose up 
in a rage and had like to have “ plucked 
th» preacher out of the pulpit,” save for the 
expostulation of his brother judge. Pom- 
frett, in his alarm, ‘‘flying from his text 
and uttering all loyalty and obedience,” the 
judge became “equally impatient, as he 
had been fiery at the first, to embrace the 
preacher as he came down the steps,” 
ordered the sermon to be printed and dedi- 
cated to him, and took the vicar back to 
dinner, where the bottle passed all too fast. 

The subsequent ecclesiastical story of 
Luton and its vicars is somewhat prosy 
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and monotonous. Its later vicars of the 
Georgian and Victorian eras have not been 
distinguished, and the advowson has been 
constantly sold, backwards and forwards, 
during the present century to men who 
have instituted themselves. 

The more recent vicars have, however, 
interested themselves much, sometimes mis- 
chievously and sometimes with credit, in 
the “‘ restoration ” of the fine oldfabric. Mr. 
Cobbe, on the whole, tells well the tale of the 
church itself. It has a few Early English and 
Decorated features, but is in the main of 
fifteenth-century date. The east end has 
an imitation Early English triplet window 
placed there by the late Mr. G. E. Street in 
1866, when the whole of that end was 
rebuilt! It would have been much better 
to have retained the eighteenth-century 
work, which was good and substantial of 
its kind, and possessed its own historic 
value. One of the chief features of the 
church is the two-storied sacristy on the 
north side of the chancel, the lower room 
of which is groined in four bays from a 
central shaft. Its date is circa 1400, and 
we cannot follow Mr. Cobbe in accepting 
Mr. Herbert Carpenter’s theory that it was 
taken down from elsewhere and rebuilt in 
its present position. But the most dis- 
tinctive feature of Luton Church is the 
unique baptistery. It is an octagonal stone 
screen, 10 ft. wide and 20 ft. high, round the 
font, and has open traceried panels under 
crocketed gables. The structure is of late 
Decorated date, and now stands in the nave 
immediately east of the tower arch. It was 
moved to its present position in 1866, under 
the idea (which is very doubtful) that that 
was its original site. Last century the 
baptistery was at the west end of the south 
aisle, and in 1823 it was removed to the 
south transept. All this shifting has caused 
considerable injury tothe structure, and ithas 
been in consequence much renovated. The 
descriptive pages contain several minor 
mistakes of the usual character about leper- 
windows, confessionals, chantries, and vest- 
ments, but not of sufficient moment to mar 
in any way materially an excellent work. 
A considerable number of photographic 
plates illustrate the church and its more 
noteworthy details, and there is a careful 
ground plan. The church at one time 
abounded in brasses and other monuments, 
of which only a few remain. About 1720 
the vicar and churchwardens actually melted 
down a great number of brasses to form a 
large chandelier, which now hangs in the 
sacristy ! 

In the north transept is a slab to David 
Knight, who died in 1756, and had his own 
epitaph engraved in his lifetime. We give 
it, as it is believed that it has hitherto 
escaped the notice of epitaph hunters :— 

Here lyeth the body of Daniel Knight, 
Who all my life-time lived in spite. 
Base flatterers sought me to undoe, 
And made me sign what was not true. 
Reader, take care whene’re you venture, 
To trust a canting false Dissenter, 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


By Moor and Fell, by H. Sutcliffe, illustrated 
by G. Hering (Fisher Unwin), is a well-printed 
book, in an unpretending cover, and noteworthy 
for the crispness and clearness of its numerous 
cuts of landscapes, architectural and street views 
of the country and villages about Haworth, 





Bingley, and Skipton-in-Craven, but, unfortu- 
nately, the polished paper soon distresses the 
eyes. Of course, a good deal of the volume is 
occupied with anecdotes of the Bronté family, 
Charlotte in particular. Here is the local 
opinion about Charlotte, as given by a game- 
keeper to the author when walking across the 
moors, where more strangers are now to be 
seen in a day than once appeared in a twelve- 
month :— 


“A bluff, arene bulk of a man he [the game- 
keeper] is, and his eyes are fixed dourly on the 
valley track that leads up from Haworth. Figure 
and attitude are as familiar as the moorscape itself, 
and one knows, as well as can be, that our keeper 
has sighted offending ‘furriners’ on the road below. 
A climb of a few score yards, and one is close beside 
him. He turns with a start at sounds of foot- 
falls through the bilberry clumps, and something 
puckers the corners of his mouth—something that, 
if mellowed by a day or two of sun, might grow into 
a smile of welcome. There is a silent interchange 
of pouches; pipes are filled and lit; and while 
we lie among the bracken and smoke together, he 
drops by easy stages into gossip of fifty years ago. 
‘Ay, it war a different spot then, war Haworth 
parish,’ he says...... He stops and points down the 
stream with sudden wrath, for the strangers have 
turned the bend of the path below, and are gazing 
upwards at the falls, ‘Now, look ye!’ he breaks 
out. ‘Can ye tell me what hes brought yond so far 
across the moor? Why, nowt no more nor Charlotte 
Bronté—little Charlotte o’ the Parsonage, as weakly, 
undersized a piece o’ goods as iver I clapped een on. 
Her write printed books? I’ll niver believe it. She 
got some cleverish sort o’ chap to write ‘em for her, 
an’ then put her name to ’em for pride ; an’ that’s 
Gospel truth, for I’ve seen her myseln often, an’ it 
war plain to ony man ’at it took a bigger nor her to 
mak a printed book.’ My friend pulls meditatively 
at his pipe for awhile, then bursts outafresh. ‘An’, 
what’s more, I wish nawther her nor me ex A else 
hed iver written these “ Jane Eyres” an’ ‘‘Shirleys.” 
as they call ’em. Sich folk as yond reckon to mak 
a rare to-do about th’ lass; they mun run here, and 
they mun run there, peeping an’ prying, and talky- 
talking—an’ all because she hed a bit of a fancy, 
like, to tak a morning walk to th’ waterfall 
here. I’ve seen her myseln, bless ye, sitting on 
th’ flat stone yornder an’ scribbling i’ her book. An’ 
now folk come trampling down t ling, frightening 
th’ grouse, stepping intoth’ nests, likely, at breeding 
time. Nay, I cannot thoyle it. I cannot thoyle it.’ 
He fills his pipe, rams home the tobacco with a 
horny forefinger, then glances down again at the 
offenders. ‘Nobbut last summer, 1 war crossing 
th’ moor just abvon here,’ he resumes presently, 
‘an’ I leets on two lasses. One war ligging i’ t’ ling 
wi her lap spread wide, an’ i’ her kuee a brood o 
nestling grouse war cheeping at her. I war that mad 
I could hev throttled her; but she peeped up soft- 
like at me, an’ seemed to think it queer I should 
mak sich a to-do about it. “ They looked so bonnie,” 
said she, “an’ she didn’t know ‘at there war ony 
harm i’ taking ’em fro’ th’ nest, to play wi’ ’em a 
bit.” So I gav’ her th’ rough side o’ my tongue, and 
proper.’ ‘And then the lass began to cry,’ I put in, 
‘and you went softish on the sudden?’ ‘ Well, 
now, I niver could bide to see a wench i’ tears; an’ 
happen I war noan so sour as I mud weel hev been, 
for I telled myseln ’at th’ Lord hed framed women, 
an’ the Lord knew best. But little Charlotiée o’ th 


, 
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Parsouage hes brought me a sight o’ worry, an’ 


that’s truth ; and if that’s what comes o’ making 
printed books, I’ll boil my kettle ower th’ lot on 
’em, that 1 wod.’” 

Thus it seems that it is not only in Kensington 
and St. John’s Wood that it is supposed 
‘*ghosts” exist who write or paint what other 
men stand fathers to. We did not expect to 
hear of a ‘‘ ghost ” having written ‘Jane Eyre.’ 


Among English Hedgerows. By C. Johnson. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Johnson 
is a native of the United States, who, armed 
with a camera, warm sympathies, and an excellent 
eye for the picturesque and the old-world ways 
of the English, came among us as the latest dis- 
cipleof Washington Irving. He visitedalarge pro- 
portion of our show places, frequenting by choice 
wayside inns, village lodgings, farmhouses small 
and great, schoolhouses, ancient churches, and 
Nonconformist meeting-houses ; he was present 
at fairs in Kent, at markets in Lincoln, and at 
rural weddings. His observation is fresh and 
quick. Thus he was rather surprised to find 
that we bury our dead without glass in the 
coffin lids. His elaborate and animated de. 





scription of the manner in which we play 4 
game called cricket (which he prefers to the 
Transatlantic baseball) is worth reading. Roy. 
ing and football escaped his notice, and of 
swimming he says nothing. The charms of 
English landscape, of pastoral scenes, of hill. 
crowned wastes, of moorland, the chalk downs 
of Sussex, and Salisbury Plain, and tree-clad 
slopes of Somersetshire, so affected him as to 
put lightness, glow, and life into his notes. Nor 
is he insensible to the vulgarization of every 
lovely spot, which, alas! attends popularity, 
Thus, looking downon Windermere, he writes:— 
“The scene was a very peaceful one. But not 
on the roads, for every highway was full of coaches, 
carriages of all sorts, cycles, and pedestrians. The 
region was overflowing with tourists and sightseers, 
and almost every other person seemed to be carry. 
ing a camera...... I had never seen a mountain tara, 
pobhee The noonday sun was at its hottest when] 
started, and I had to go more than two miles along 
a baked country road before I came to the path that 
climbed the hills. Numbers of other tourists were 
making the same pilgrimage, but the heat and the 
increasing roughness of the route made the weak. 
willed and the fleshy lag, and many turned back.” 
Although his experiences were wide, especially 
among the rural classes, with whom he made 
himself so much at home that a simple rustic 
complimented him upon the excellence of his 
‘* English,” his information did not reach far 
among the more educated classes, the best of 
whom, he says, study policy and statecraft or 
science, or interest themselves in the affairs of 
their tenants and home villages. ‘‘ But,” he 
adds, 
“the large majority, after being sent to Oxford 
or Cambridge, settle down to a life of indolence 
or pleasure. Their greatest accomplishment is very 
likely to ride well after the hounds, and their finest 
boast is of the times they have come in first in the 
hunt.” 
The writing, on the whole, justifies the praises 
the author received for his speech, but now and 
then there is a phrase odd to our ears. Thusa 
travelling loafer, named Starkey, is said to be 
attended by ‘‘a small yellow dog that was very 
dismal and scrawny”; and at ‘‘ Aylesford,” in 
the county of Kent, ‘‘ which is on a little tidal 
river called the Medway,” he speaks of ‘‘ a queer 
old bridge that humps itself over the stream it 
the middle of the village.” In his peregrina 
tions he met, as might be expected, with many 
queer characters, and his delineations of them 
could hardly be improved for humour and 
vigour. Of these word-pictures none is better 
than the whole-length portrait of Mr. Taplow, 
ex-policeman and village sexton, who officiated 
in the latter capacity until the parson dis- 
missed him because of his unreasonable and 
unseasonable partiality for beer. Mr. Johnson 
lays a heavy hand upon the drinking ways of 
our rural population, but he suggests no remedy 
for them, and makes even more of the evil than 
the occasion quite justifies. On the whole, the 
English reader will be amused with the aloofness 
and naiveté of this wanderer among ‘ English 
hedgerows” who writes as one might do who, 
for the benefit of Europe and the United States, 
had travelled around Lake Baikal, or even 
around Lake Tchad before the arrival of the 
French in that region. Theillustrations, which 
are evidently due to the traveller’s camera, are 
clear and well chosen. 








THE NEW GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 

Tus gallery more than maintains its high 
reputation with the large gathering of early 
Flemish pictures which fills the West Room, 
Whether they are all rightly named Van 
Eycks, Van der Goeses, Mabuses, and what 
not, may be more or less open to que& 
tion; but they are, without exception, 


genuine antiques, and nearly all the names 
they bear have been wisely applied. Indeed, 
the collections from which many of the best 
come are so well known that the pictures 
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have been searchingly studied according to those 
newer lights which have greatly augmented 
of late. Towards this no one has contributed 
more than Mr. J. H. Weale, who not only had 
much to do with procuring loans for the ex- 
hibition, but helped greatly in arranging the 
works, and has supplied, as well as excellent 
descriptions of some of the pictures, an ad- 
mirable outline of the history of early Low 
Country art, which imparts great value to the 
Catalogue. 

It is refreshing to come upon brilliant and 
solid drawing and modelling like that ex- 
hibited in eight out of ten of the cabinet 
pictures of devotional subjects occupying 
the West Room, works in which many a saintly 
face of a virgin or a martyr imparts light and 
life to its architectural surroundings, or forms 
the centre of a peaceful landscape. The para- 
disaical backgrounds of Memlinc and other early 
Flemish masters were derived, of course, from 
their artistic ancestors, the illuminators of the 
fifteenth century, whose motives acquired new 
force in the hands of their successors working on 
a larger scale than suited books. The pictures 
are generally in primitive panels, the differ- 
ence between illuminations and pictures proper, 
whether oil, varnish, or a compound vehicle was 
used for the latter, being simply a matter of scale, 
permanence, and depth of tones ; the pigments 
never vary. The mode of design, the drawing, 
finish, modelling, lighting, and, of course, the 
subjects are common to both: even the way 
in which they were conceived by the artists 
remained the same for nearly half a century in 
the Low Countries. Indeed, in Italy, especially 
in Pisa and Venice, primitive motives, types, 
and technical methods were prevalent so late 
as the early days of Titian. In Germany schools 
of devotional primitives flourished several years 
after the death of Raphael, while the votive 
pictures of the Greek Church are survivals of a 
similar kind ; and yet, curiously enough, pro- 
vincial distinctions are observed to this day 
among the Greeks and Russians, so that it is 
quite a mistake to say that all Byzantine pictures 
are alike or nearly alike in motive and style. 

The charming votive diptych (No. 1) of 
the Virgin and Child and the Crucifixion 
which Sir J. C. Robinson has lent, a curious 
instance developed from the illuminator’s art as 
in Flanders, yet distinctly provincial, or rather 
local, and by no means devoid of Gothic in- 
fluence singularly softened, confirms what we 
have said. The sweetness of the first of these 
panels, its girlish, yet somewhat plump Virgin, 
the lightness of the tints and tones, and the 
ingenuousness of the Child represent the very 
peculiar School of Cologne at an early stage, 
which, geography notwithstanding, adopted 
much more of Italian gentleness than of German 
severity. A German artist would have added 
agonies tothe Crucifixion, and shown fearful, if not 
ignoble contortions in the Crucified. The artist 
of Cologne, whose ideal culminated in the pious 
and merciful hands of Meister Stephan, at- 
tempted nothingofthekind. The Gothicity of the 
embossed gold background here savours of the 
early illuminators, but the two pictures are, in 
our opinion, rather late examples. There is next 
to nothing that is Flemish here, but much that 
reminds of the art of the valley of the Meuse. 

Mr. Weale is probably right in ascribing to 
Rogier van der Weyden Lord Northbrook’s well- 
known Virgin and Child Enthroned (2), which 
used to be called aJan van Eyck when it belonged 
to Samuel Rogers, who, although little given to 
praying, was reported to say his prayers before 
it. Subsequently, with much better judgment, 
it was assigned to Memlinc. It is not at all un- 
worthy of him, yet a certain dryness, severity, 
and stiffness, pervading nearly all its parts, sug- 
gest the probability that Memline’s master 
produced it in a somewhat unusually gentle 
mood. The architecture, even more than the 
faces and the figures, is on Mr. Weale’s side.— 
The fulness of the forms, figures, and draperies 





in the triptych from Sir F. Cook’s collection, 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, &c. (3), 
inclines us to look upon Bernard van Orley, or 
one of his assistants, as the author of those 
peculiar purplish reds and the distinguishing 
full blues which mark the three panels, and do 
not—nowadays at least—harmonize. Mabuse, 
at either epoch of his life, is out of the question, 
though to him this work used to be attributed. 
The architecture is not his, although the 
pretty landscape, in the best Gothic manner, 
charmingly bright and well painted, might be. 
There are several deliciously quaint ideas in the 
group on which the Holy Ghost descends, while 
the figures on the balcony in the central panel 
are curious. A real Mabuse, The Virgin and 
Child (6), illustrates his second or post-Italian 
epoch. Its sweetness, soft modelling, extreme 
finish, and smooth surface, as well as the repose- 
ful character of the design and the grace of the 
several figures, not less than the characteristic 
clear brownness, as of peat-stained water, of the 
shadows, are all in the picture’s favour.—No. 8, 
St. Catherine disputing with the Doctors, a curious 
variant of a more familiar subject, is a most doubt- 
ful Mabuse. This triptych has been a good deal 
rubbed.—That some parts of the design and 
composition of The Holy Women at the Sepulchre 
(9) are, as the Catalogue remarks, very like por- 
tions of the altar-piece in St. Bavon’s, Ghent, 
ascribed to Hubert van Eyck, goes far to per- 
suade us, technical considerations apart, that this 
interesting panel has nothing to do with Jan van 
Eyck. It may possibly belong to the School of 
Liége. 

The slightly formal, if not constrained figures, 
the artificial composition, and the simplicity of 
the motives displayed by Sir F. Cook’s Virgin 
and Child and Saints (11), to say nothing of 
the glowing colours, the reds especially, and 
the peculiar foreshortening of the faces, jus- 
tify the ascription of the work to Rogier 
van der Weyden.—Hercules and Omphale (12), 
making love according to the supposed views 
of Mabuse after he had been half-paganized 
in Italy, offers a curious contrast to the fine 
realism of his Gothic pictures, such as the panel 
at Castle Howard. The naked models were 
Flemings, and the conscientious artist who drew 
them was very much at a loss how to deal 
with such figures. Had he tackled the nude 
according to the sincere methods of his earlier 
days, something better might have come of it 
than an Amazon all bumps and a hero all 
knobs. Clearly the painter had seen Hercules 
according to the antique, and out of his inner 
consciousness he evolved his Omphale. Mr. 
Weale considerately tells us that this queer 
picture (which we should like to have seen 
before it was varnished) was ‘‘ formerly ” attri- 
buted to Mabuse.—In the middle of the West 
Room is the large centrepiece of a triptych repre- 
senting in a clumsy manner that odd subject The 
Selection of St. Joseph from among the Virgin's 
Suitors (13), which being more of an antiquity 
than a picture, and not up to the mark of 
Civetta, is not worth exhibiting —St. Helena ? 
(16) seems to us rather German—from Fran- 
conia (?)—than Flemish, as the Catalogue says it 
is; at any rate, it is an extremely attractive, 
well-executed, and fully coloured painting, dis- 
tinguished by its resplendent background of 
raised, not incised, gold, the lustrous colouring 
and the angular folds of the graceful figure’s 
draperies, by the lean forms, attenuated extremi- 
ties, and thin features. These features, and 
still more the costume, especially the com- 
plicated headdress, do not recall the Low 
Countries. The inscription ‘‘Irem Mov” on 
the border of the broad-toed left shoe is worth 
noting. 

The Royal Institution at Liverpool contri- 
butes three of the grimmest of William Roscoe’s 
pictures, of which, perhaps, Wohlgemuth’s 
Pilate washing his Hands (19) is the most for- 
bidding, a valuable and characteristic specimen 
of a master whose art is mostly known by 





prints from his few pictures, which are not 
often in such good condition, The fellow- 
picture, The Deposition from the Cross (248), 
is much inferior to it. Both were at the 
Academy in 1881. To accept the. School 
of Cologne among the Flemish painters is going 
far, but Michael Wohlgemuth was a German 
of the Germans. Whether or not we give the 
name of Jan van Eyck to M. L. de Somzée’s 
Head of Christ (20), the intensity and truth of 
the sentiment manifest in the expression, which 
also shows rare originality, are admirable. At 
least, though its colour is below the depth and 
fulness of the great School of Bruges, this is a 
fine and characteristic example of it at its best, 
and is far above the general level of early 
fifteenth-century painting in the Low Countries. 
Mr. G. F. Bodley’s Virgin and Child and 
Saints (21) has fortunately escaped the ‘‘re- 
storer.” It is not unfairly ascribed to Mem- 
linc, chiefly so, we suppose, on account of 
the principal figures it contains being ‘‘the 
same’ (so says the Catalogue) as those in the 
great picture at St. John’s Hospital, Bruges. We 
are not quite prepared to admit the full force 
of this claim ; yet, on the other hand, far be it 
from us to deny that any part of the picture is 
unworthy of Memlince except the Virgin’s 
face, which in all Memlincs is the crown- 
ing element, whereas here it is much below 
his standard. Of course it may be an 
unfavourable and exceptional instance of 
Memlinc’s art. All the other faces, and, 
indeed, all the figures, are admirable, that of the 
little boy with the harp being especially excel- 
lent. Here the fulness of the local colours 
of Memlinc asserts itself, especially in the 
crimsons, nor is the modelling of the flesh un- 
worthy of him, nor, for that matter, the sweet- 
ness and purity of the looks of the holy per- 
sonages. The greater our enjoyment of Mr. 
Bodley’s picture the more are we forced to 
regret the absence from this exhibition of the 
finest of all the Memlincs in England, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s triptych, which is now known 
to have belonged to Sir John Donne, and in 
which every saintly figure is equal to that of 
the exquisite St. Barbara now before us. The 
Donne triptych is the more desirable in an ex- 
hibition of this kind because it is not only as 
brilliant and pure as when painted, but it is com- 
plete, while Mr. Bodley’s loan is the central 
picture of a triptych which has parted with 
its wings. — We are not disposed to admire 
excessively Mr. C. Butler’s St. Catherine 
of Alexandria (35), still less are we able to 
call it a Memlinc.—Nor do we feel much 
confidence in Sir H. Thompson’s supposed 
Memlinc, Entombment (58), pleasing as it 
is; nor are the faces and attitudes of the 
St. Mary Magdalene and the Donor (27), which 
M. L. de Somzée has lent, conformable to our 
notions of the art of Hubert and John van 
Eyck, to whom it is ascribed. A strain of 
quaintness, without the least of violence, occurs 
in certain works which bear the name of Hubert 
van Eyck, but not such exaggerations as mark 
this work. Of course they are really portraits 
of a mother and her daughter in character, and, 
we think, of a later epoch.— The late Duke 
of Westminster's Virgin and Child and 
Angels (39) is so charming that even if 
it were in monochrome we could not 
hesitate to claim for it the honour of bein 
a Memlinc. Why such a picture as this shoul 
appear here without a glass to cover it from 
dirt and rash fingers it would be hard to say.— 
The Virgin and Child Enthroned (54), sent by 
Mrs. S. Clarke, is a rare piece of Memline’s 
school, if not by him. Of the class which it 
represents it possesses most of the sweetest and 
purest features, such as the smiling looks of 
those attendant angels whom Memlinc was said 
to have been able to summon out of heaven to 
sit to him; nor is the coloration of the picture 
unworthy of him. Very like his work, too, is 
the look of gentle content which distinguishes 
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the round-featured Flemish faces, and, as in 
many pictures of the early Low Country schools, 
there is a beautifully painted Persian carpet in 
full colours. In this gallery there are at least 
a dozen such carpets.—Capt. Holford’s Portrait 
of a Man (29) may be by Mabuse, to whom it 
is attributed.—On the other hand, the portrait of 
a comely lady figuring as a Magdalen, here called 
Mary Tudor, Queen of Louis XII. (30), which 
Mr. Wickham Flower has lent, unquestionably 
isa genuine example of the more graceful section 
of the early Flemish School. But why call it 
Queen of Louis XJI.? If Mary at all, of which 
there is no sign, it represents her when she had 
taken Charles Brandon for better and for worse. 
—The portrait of Patrick Adamson (37) bears 
all the marks of the art of Antonio More—red- 
ness, amounting to a sort of russet, of the car- 
nations, sound and scientific drawing, solid 
modelling, and a thin impasto.—Another valu- 
able Flemish painter whose art was akin to that 
of Matsys produced the sound and veravious like- 
ness of Anne of Cleves (44), which belongs to Mr. 
Flower, and acquires unexpected interest from 
establishing the fidelity of Holbein’s well known 
portrait of her. Perhaps, however, the Holbein 
established the truth of this likeness. A work 
possessing every quality of the rare school it 
illustrates, its condition, not less than its finish, 
soundness, and good colour, claims for it a very 
high place.—If for nothing else, the capital por- 
trait of Engelbert, Count of Nassau (47), demands 
attention on account of that magnificent tomb 
and its effigies, under which—a model of the 
sort that excels in the monuments of Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots — his 
bones still lie at Breda.—The Virgin and Child 
(48), by the rare ‘‘ Maitre de Flemalle,” deserves 
study for its draperies of an unusual white, the 
portrait-like character of the faces, and, not 
least, because of the curious view of such an 
ancient street as still exists in a few out-of-the- 
way towns in Flanders.—Another superb piece 
is St. Victor and the Donor (51) from Glasgow, 
which admirably represents the self-concentrated 
genius of Hugo van der Goes, a master whom 
we seem to know well—even his few surviving 
works resemble that on view. Millais some- 
times painted heads of the type Hugo affected, 
but Hugo’s modern equal as a painter per se is 
Mr. Holman Hunt. The air and expression of 
the time-worn warrior saint, and the astute, 
though devout looks of the donor, form a con- 
trast which is not without an element of 
humour. —Anenormous picture, St. Annewith the 
Virgin and Child, and SS. Bernard and Anthony 
of Padua (52), is attributed to Gheeraert David. 
Being simply a magnified miniature, it is not 
the better for being so large, but there is 
precious quality in the life-size figure of the 
austere saint with the pig. The Virgin sits in 
the lap of St. Anne, as in Leonardo’s great car- 
toon in the Louvre, but St. Anne is dressed in 
the wimple of a widow. The Child is a failure. 
St. Bernard is most like Gheeraert’s genuine 
works, 
ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1899. 

To the student of Roman Britain the pro- 
minent feature of the past year has been the 
increase in excavations. The spade has been 
busy at an unusual number of notable sites, at 
**country towns” like Silchester, Caerwent, or 
Wroxeter, at detached forts like Warrington, 
Melandra, near Glossop, or Ribchester, and at 

ints on the two Roman Wails in the north. 
ndeed, we have almost had too much excava- 
tion : we have really outrun our supply of com- 
petent supervision. This point is vital. The 
spade is worse than useless if it is not con- 
tinuously watched and guided by qualified 
persons, and the most competent archeologist, 
if he visit his digging only now and again, can 
never gain that grasp of the results which comes 
from a patient study of the whole process of 
uncovering, and which is indispensable to their 
thorough understanding. Excavations must be 





supervised adequately and continuously or left 
alone. With this gloomy exordium I pass to 
notice in turn the various excavations of 1899. 

At our three country towns, for such they 
were in Romano-British days, no very striking 
finds have been secured. At Silchester work 
progresses steadily forward, and the great aim, 
the total uncovering of a Romano-British town, 
amply justifies expenditure of time and money 
over occasionally arid tracts. The features of 
the place are already becoming plain, and it 
would be disastrous if the work were not, as I 
doubt not it will be, pressed to its end under 
adequate guidance. At Caerwent, another little 
town, probably much like Silchester, but even 
smaller, Mr. A. T. Martin and his colleagues 
have made a good beginning, as he has already 
related in these columns. At Wroxeter hardly 
anything has been yet attempted, but prepara- 
tions are making for an attack next season on 
the supposed forum and basilica. Personally, I 
cherish a hope that an examination of the 
cemeteries will prove profitable. The finds 
already made in them possess real historical 
value, and their exploration is the more desir- 
able because the Silchester cemeteries can 
hardly be touched for a long time yet. The 
local archeologists seem to think cemetery 
digging beneath their notice, but there are 
hopes of something being effected. 

The detached forts which I named, garrisoned 
each by the part or whole of an auxiliary cohort 
or ala, have yielded useful, but, again, not sensa- 
tional results. ‘The fort.at Wilderspool, near 
Warrington, is the most puzzling. Its military 
character, at one period or another, is proved 
by the discovery of a tile of the Twentieth legion, 
but its exact site and size are not clear to me. 
On the other hand, the smaller finds are very 
interesting—an uninscribed altar, a unique piece 
of ‘*Samian,” and so forth ; they are well housed 
in the Warrington Free Library and Museum. 
At Melandra Castle the gates, walls, and turrets 
have been fixed, and part of the edifice dug out 
which is usually found in the centre of ‘‘ auxi- 
liary” forts. The place has been much ruined, 
partly by draining, partly by searchers for build- 
ing stone, but it is well worth further com- 
petent examination. It was apparently just a 
little fort among the hills, set to guard the 
mouths of two or three valleys and to protect 
roads which led through the Derbyshire moun- 
tains. At Ribchester, on the Ribble above 
Preston, the principal discovery is that the fort 
was of normal size and construction—a point which 
previous inquirers had managed to make very 
doubtful. And, indeed, the remains have cer- 
tain oddities, a walled passage (apparently 
Roman) leading down through the south corner 
turret to a well, and a wooden gate (apparently 
post-Roman) leading out through the north 
corner. 

On Hadrian’s Wall the only excavations have 
been in Cumberland. Those have contributed 
to illuminate the mystery of the line of the 
Wall upon Burgh marsh, and the character of 
the fort—seemingly a small one—on Drum- 
burgh Hill. In Northumberland nothing has 
been done since Mr. Bosanquet’s admirably 
conducted uncovering of Housesteads in 1898 : 
one has even to regret that the remains then 
uncovered were not properly cared for after the 
excavations were concluded. On the Scotch 
Wall the two small earthen forts at Camelon, 
near Falkirk, have been carefully explored. 
The place is not literally ‘‘on” the wall, but 
half a mile or so north of it, and on the sup- 
posed line of a Roman road northwards to 
Ardoch. One point which occurred to me in 
turning over some of the finds, fitly deposited 
in the Edinburgh National Museum, was the 
character of certain ‘‘Samian” pieces. Their 
shape was one which, I believe, has not yet 
been found in England or in Germany, except 
on sites occupied during the first century. If 
these pieces are really so old, they may belong 
to the campaigns of Agricola, who (according to 





Tacitus) planted forts between the Clyde and 
the Forth. In any case, the exploration of 
Roman Scotland is going well forward, ang 
should rouse us Southerners to further research 
under proper conditions. F. H, 





NOTES FROM ROME. 

I cannot understand the reason why the 
Popes of the last two centuries, so generous 
in the matter of the discovery and safe keeping 
of classic remains, cared so little about church 
antiquities, within and without the walls. ]f 
we consider that one-fifth, at least, of our Romap 
and suburban churches date from an age when 
the level of the city was from twelve to thirty 
feet lower, and that when their floors wer 
raised to the present level no great injury was 
done to such parts of the edifice as were doomed 
to disappear from view, it is easy to understand 
what an amount of light the rediscovery of the 
buried portions would throw on the origin ani 
history of each building. And, again, if ow 
medizval churches, the level of which has not 
changed, had been freed from the ghastly 
additions and transformations to which the 
were subjected in the seventeenth century, 
and restored to their original purity of de 
sign and simplicity of decoration, what 1 
different tale they would tell to the artist, to 
the student, and to the Church historian! The 
zeal of the Popes seems never to have bee 
roused towards this aim, not even in the case 
of the houses of Prisca and Pudens, the walls 
which, lying under their respective churches, 
have echoed, in all probability, with the sound 
of the voice of the Apostles. The only work of 
interest in this line, the rediscovery of the under. 
ground church of St. Clement, was undertaken 
in 1857 by a foreigner at his own risk ani 
expense, while the official authorities were 
planning on their side the heinous ‘‘ restom 
tions” of S. Crisogono, S. M. in Trastevere, 
S. Agnese, S. Angeloin Pescheria, SS. Apostoli, 
&c., or the destruction of the Constantinian 
apse of the Lateran. As regards the catacombs, 
within the memory of the living generation 
the first ones—those of Callixtus and Soter- 
have been secured from private owners, and 
scientific exploration has been undertaken a 
a vast scale, 

It is very satisfactory to acknowledge that 
times are now posoname | in this respect, and 
that Roman Christian monuments of historia 


interest are receiving a fair share of attention 
both from public institutions and private in 


dividuals. I have, in fact, to chronicle five 
events: the discovery of a Roman house under 
the church of S. Cecilia, the reopening of that 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin, and the restoration— 
in the strictly scientific and archzeological sense 
of the term—of those of S. Maria di Araceli, 
S. Saba, and SS. Nereo, Achilleo e Petronilla. 
The excavations under S. Cecilia have bee 
undertaken at the expense of Cardinal Ram 
polla, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pope 
Leo XIII., under the direction of Mgr. Crostaros, 
secretary to the Commissione di Archeologi 
Sacra. They found a starting-point in th 
remains of a bathing apartment visible » 
and round the chapel of the saint at the 
extremity of the right aisle, and they wer 
able to ascertain at once that the said bath- 
rooms formed part of a great and noble palace, 
the remains of which extend even beyond the 
area of the church. Mgr. Crostarosa will give 
us a detailed account of the find in the nett 
numberof the Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 
with plans and diagrams of the palace. For the 
present I can only say that the walls are d 
brickwork of the later half of the second cen 
tury, with restorations of the third ; that the 
pavements (those, I mean, which have not beed 
destroyed by the gravediggers after the erectio 
of the church) are of mosaic in chiaroscuro; and 
that the house is rich in columns and othe 
marble decorations. I have seen in a room tw? 
large round receptacles, or tanks, like thos 
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used for dye- works; traces of a Lararium 
in another, traces of heating apparatus in a 
third, and so on. Two rather good marble 
sarcophagi have also been unearthed (one with 
the Calydonian Hunt in full relief), used again 
for Christian burial, probably at the time of 
Paschal I. (A.D. 821), who rebuilt the old oratory 
of Urban I., and gave it the present basilican 
type. Among the materials collected by Paschal 
in view of the intended reconstruction—and, 
fortunately, not used—is one of the cippi of 
the Pomerium. The inscription is couched in 
the same terms as ‘C. I. L.,’ vol. vi., No. 1282, 
and explains how the emperors Vespasian 
and Titus ‘‘auctis populi Romani finibus” en- 
larged at the same time the limits of the city in 
the year of their censorship (a.p. 74). Of course 
we do not know where the stray cippus was 
discovered by those who removed it toS. Cecilia; 
probably it did not travel very far. At all events, 
it is the first boundary-stone of the Pomerium 
ever found on the right bank of the river within 
the limits of the fourteenth region Transtiberim. 

The old diaconia of S. Maria in Cosmedin has 
justly been called an architectural and historical 
palimpsest. The original chapel, for the accom- 
modation of Greek sailors and Greek merchants 
belonging to the Schola Greeca, was built under 
Theodoric or Athalaric, within the remains of 
the Corn Exchange. It was considerably en- 
larged by Pope Adrian I., about a.p. 780, on 
the site and with the spoils of a great temple 
{probably of Ceres). Callixtus II. (1119-24) 
gave acertain amount of architectural unity to 
the two halves of the church. Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Caetani, nephew of Boniface VIII. (1294- 
1303), repaired the edifice in the so-called Cos- 
matesque style. Annibale Albani, nephew of 
Clement XI., modernized the building in 1715- 
1719. Other damage was inflicted on it in 1758. 

A committee of the Society of Roman Archi- 
tects, under the leadership of Signor Giovenale, 
undertook three or four years ago the difficult 
task of restoring the edifice to its medizeval or 
Cosmatesque type, taking advantage of the many 
remains of the chancel, ambones, plutei, cibo- 
rium, presbiterium, &c., which lay scattered 
all over the place, mostly made use of in the 
restorations of Cardinal Albani. The white- 
wash on the walls was wiped off, and many 
specimens of the medizeval fresco - painting 
brought into view; the presbiterium, chancel, 
and ciborium set up again, the crypt made 
accessible, the windows and the facade restored 
to their original shape — altogether, a per- 
fect work of its kind, which has made of the 
almost-forgotten rococo church in Cosmedin 
one of the most attractive sights of Rome. 

The same process will be followed in con- 
nexion with the churches of S. Maria in Aracceli 
and of S. Saba; the works, however, are not 
yet advanced far enough to deserve a special 
notice. 

On May 14th last the Commissione di Archeo- 
logia Sacra inaugurated with a highly impressive 
religious ceremony the completion of the repairs 
made at its expense to the underground church 
of SS. Petronilla, Nereus, and Achilles in the 
farm of Torre Marancia on the Via Ardeatina. 
The columns of the narthex have been set up 
again on their bases, the enclosure of the Schola 
Cantorum repaired, the tombstones set in the 
pavement made visible again, and the walls of 
the aisles turned into a local epigraphic museum. 
The dates of the inscriptions cover exactly one 
century, from the consulship of Constantius and 
Maximianus (4.p. 300 or 302) to that of Vin- 
centius and Fravita, which marks the year 401, 
and the general abandonment of catacombs as a 
place of burial. 

The literature on the stele of the Comitium 
has been enriched by two new publications. 
Giacomo Tropea, Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Messina, contributes a 
‘Cronaca della Scoperta e della Discussione 
intorno la Stele Arcaica del Foro Romano’ 
(Messina, 1899), a sober and perfectly fair re- 





view of all that has been said and published on 
thesubject by Ceci, Gamurrini, Mariani, Huelsen, 
Ramorino, Skutsch, Comparetti, and Pais. Prof. 
Tropea ends his paper by quoting Mariani’s 
remark that ‘no scientific controversy has ever 
so degenerated into unparliamentary and per- 
sonal polemic as the one concerning the stele, 
the oldest Latin epigraphic document known to 
exist.” 

The other paper which I have just received 
(and not studied yet) is by the illustrious Heidel- 
berg professor Von Duhn, and bears the title 
‘Fundumstinde und Fundort der iiltesten 
lateinischen Steininschrift am Forum Romanum,’ 
a reprint from the Neuwe Heidelberger Jahr- 
biicher. 

The neighbourhood of S. Francesco a Ripa 
and S. Maria dell’ Orto in the Trastevere has 
always been noted for the special nature of 
the ruins which it seems to contain. Whenever 
the ground is excavated at a certain depth, for 
building or draining purposes, huge walls of 
travertine are sure to come to light. Pietro 
Sante Bartoli, who superintended Roman 
excavations under Popes Pamfili and Altieri, 
three times saw these colossal remains — under 
the house which forms the corner between the 
Stradone di S. Francesco and the piazza of the 
same name, in the garden of the Franciscan 
monks (now the head barracks of the Ber- 
saglieri), and in the cloisters of S. Cecilia 
(*‘ Memorie,’ Nos. 59, 60, 61). The ruins there- 
fore must cover an area of several acres, and 
just for the reason of their magnitude they have 
been connected with the naumachia of Augustus, 
the elliptical ring of which measured 1,800 ft. in 
the larger diameter, 1,200 ft. in the lesser. 

In a deep cut which has been made along the 
Stradone di S. Francesco for a new sewer the 
walls of travertine have come to light again near 
the corner house mentioned by Pietro Sante 
Bartoli. One thing is certain: they cannot be- 
long to a naumachia, because they follow a per- 
fectly straight line ; and they cannot belong to 
the age of Augustus, because they are built with 
blocks removed from other edifices. One of them 
shows the letters ...0s * AvG..., eighteen inches 
high. It must have been removed from the 
mausoleum of some illustrious personage who 
had been Consul and Augur. 

Ropotro LanciaNI. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue Society of Portrait Painters has ap- 
pointed to-day (Saturday) for the opening of its 
ninth exhibition, which occupies, as before, a 
portion of the Grafton Galleries, Grafton Street, 
Bond Street. 


THE regulations of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais for its one hundred and eighteenth 
Salon, which will be opened in the Place de 
Breteuil from April 7th till June 7th next, have 
been published, and offer ample guidance to 
those foreign artists who propose to contribute. 
They differ from previous regulations in several 
respects, 


Mr. W. Harpine Suiza writes :— 


“While cordially agreeing with most of the 
remarks in the excellent article on the Zransactions 
and Proceedings of the Japan Society, vol. iv. 
part iii., in your last number, there is one point on 
which I join issue with your reviewer, viz., his 
doubt as to the superiority of the ancient Japanese 
sword-blades over those of other Eastern countries. 
I have made the subject a special study, and feel 
compelled to endorse Mr. Gilbertson’s opinion. The 
extraordinary finish and beautiful fashioning of 
these blades cannot be excelled, and this is the more 
remarkable when one considers that the grinding is 
all done on a‘ fixed’ stone. Surely, to quote your 
reviewer's own words, the ‘patient hammering’ 
must form an important part of the swordsmith’s 
craft. If your representative will honour me with 
a call some day, I can show him a selection of old 
Japanese blades, dating from the end of the thir- 
teenth century downwards, in support of what I 


have said,” 





Mr. B. T. Batsrorp will shortly publish a 
quarto on the art and craft of garden- 
making by Mr. T. H. Mawson. It will be fully 
illustrated by views, plans, and details, spe- 
cially drawn or photographed. Miss Jekyll’s 
‘House and Garden,’ which is to supplement 
her ‘Wood and Garden,’ is to contain 83 
illustrations from photographs by the writer. 
Messrs. Longman publish it. 








MUSIC 


—s— 


The Orchestra.—Vol. If. Orchestral Combina- 
tion. By Ebenezer Prout. (Augener.) — 
‘* Orchestration,” says our author, ‘cannot 
possibly be learned solely from books.” Nothing, 
in fact, can be thoroughly learned from books. 
The musical student must also see how the 
rules have been applied, illustrated, and at 
times even broken by composers. In the long 
series of theoretical works which Dr. Prout has 
brought to a successful close with this second 
volume on orchestration, precept and example 
have certainly always kept company; but in 
order to bring his volumes within reasonable 
compass he could only just attract the student ; 
show him, as it were, one or two tempting pic- 
tures, so as to lead him to read and study for 
himself the scores of various masters. In his 
introductory chapter we read that ‘‘ the student 
is likely to derive far more benefit from a careful 
analysis of the examples here given from the 
great masters than from the most assiduous 
study of the text.” This sentence shows that 
Dr. Prout, among his many gifts, does not 
possess the one of reading himself as others 
read him; for it is that very text, with 
its innumerable quiet comments and _ hints, 
which helps a student to make a careful 
analysis of the examples given, and suggests how 
he should examine orchestral works. With 
regard to the illustrations, we admire the catho- 
licity of the selection: the classical masters are 
strongly represented, yet modern composers are 
not neglected. And further, our author has only 
made a very few extracts from scores which are 
published in cheap form, and therefore accessible 
tomoststudents ; wenoticesomefrom Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘ Casse-Noisette’ and ‘ Symphonie Pathé- 
tique’ which are now published in the Payne 
edition, but which, we presume, had not 
appeared when Dr. Prout wrote his book. 
Almost every page of the volume gives evidence 
of the time, labour, and thought which went to 
the making of it. Take, for instance, a sentence 
such as the following :— 

“In the scores of the older masters, such as 
Haycn and Mozart, it is rare to find full harmony 
for the brass, such as that seen in our last example ; 
and the same is true of the large majority even of 
the works of Beethoven.” 

With an unknown author one might take this 
for an opinion obtained at second hand, or 
possibly as the judgment of the whole based on 
the knowledge of a part. Readers of Dr. Prout’s 
books are, however, fully aware, from countless 
allusions, especially to the works of the classical 
masters from Bach and Handel onwards, that 
he has them, so to speak, at his fingers’ ends. 
Such a teacher inspires confidence, and the easy, 
chatty style in which he writes renders the 
teaching pleasant as well as profitable. Two of 
the most original chapters in the volume are 
those entitled ‘‘ Arranging for the Orchestra” and 
‘Scoring for Incomplete Orchestras.” In the 
pages devoted to these subjects Dr. Prout 
shows himself a thoroughly practical musician. 
Dr. Prout, in the chapter on ‘‘ Balance of 
Tone,” refers to ‘‘one of the very few mis- 
calculated effects of orchestration to be found in 
the works of Beethoven,” the e, Viz., in 
the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony in which 
the subject in the wood wind is covered by the 
fortissimo of the strings. It is interesting to 
note that our author, a man whose knowledge 
of orchestration is unquestioned, who is on this 
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subject an authority, acknowledges that ‘‘ Wag- 
ner’s suggestion tostrengthen the wood wind by 
adding valve horns greatly improves the effect”; 
yet he wisely refuses to commit himself ‘‘ to an 
approval of the principle of rescoring Beethoven.” 
In discussing a similar passage in Schubert’s 
great Symphony in c, he remarks that ‘‘ the 
retouching of the scores of the great composers 
is objectionable on principle,” and adds, ‘‘ we 
must take them as men take their wives, ‘ for 
better, for worse.’” The wood-wind passage is 
quoted with Wagner’s horns, and then Dr. Prout 
remarks :— 

“The student ought by this time to be able 

sufficiently to realize in his mind’s ear the effect of a 
score, to see at once how far better the subject will 
be heard with this new disposition of the instru- 
ments.” 
Now Dr. Prout attributes the incorrect Beet- 
hoven balance of tone in this passage ‘* probably 
to the fact that the composer had been deaf for 
several years when he wrote the symphony.” 
Our author says ‘‘ probably,” which shows that 
he is not altogether certain about his explana- 
tion of the fact. Since, however, the composer 
must have had a ‘‘mind’s ear” more than equal 
to that of any student, it seems to us that that 
ear recalled the indistinct sounds, and combina- 
tions of sounds, ‘‘ different no doubt from those 
perceptible by ordinary healthy ears,” which he 
had heard during the many years in which he 
was becoming more and more deaf. Hence the 
miscalculation. 


Choral Songs of Various Writers and Com- 
posers in Honour of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—In our notice of the ‘ Fitz- 
william Virginal Book’ the names of Queen 
Elizabeth and of Queen Victoria were associated, 
and the handsome volume in honour of Queen 
Victoria published by Messrs. Macmillan, and 
now under notice, naturally brings to mind the 
collection of twenty-five madrigals in praise of 
Queen Elizabeth, entitled ‘The Triumphs of 
Oriana’ and published in 1601. The com- 
posers, all Englishmen, engaged upon that 
work were the most eminent of the time. The 
list of names in this present volume is small 
—only thirteen in number—and it is therefore 
open to the criticism that some men whose 
talent deserved recognition have not been repre- 
sented. On the other hand, that list certainly 
includes the most eminent of ourtime. Then 
with regard to the poems. In the Elizabethan 
collection they were by an anonymous author or 
authors, and of them it has with reason been 
said that they are ‘‘ words,” not ‘‘ poetry.” In 
this matter the Victorian collection shows a 
marked advance. The names of the authors 
are mentioned, and, to say no more, their aims 
are far nobler, and their achievements far 
higher, than those of their predecessor or pre- 
decessors. The compositions vary considerably 
in character. Some are short and comparatively 
simple, while others are fairly long and full of 
skilful devices ; but of all we can say that they 
worthily represent their respective composers. 
Piéces d’occasion, as a rule, are seldom pieces 
de résistance; they flourish for a time and then 
fade away. The ‘Choral Songs’ in this volume 
display, however, something more than talent 
and learning; the Queen, the subject of the 
‘Songs,’ has inspired the composers, in 
some special cases, with feelings of deep 
respect and personal affection ; while others, 
again, who have not come into personal inter- 
course with her, were at any rate impressed with 
her dignity as a woman, and the greatness of the 
empire which she represents. Hence we find in 
the music, and also in the words, soul as well as 
skill ; and this quality gives to it, or to most of 
it, a breath of real life. This influence is well 
expressed in a sentence forming part of the 
dedication to the Queen, which runs thus :— 

“Your Majesty will believe that, however short 
of their ideal these slender songs may fall, they are 
inspired by a deep and sincere devotion, and are 
the offspring of serious labour ; if they are so for- 





tunate as to please your Majesty, the authors and 
composers will deem themselves to be fully re- 
warded.” 

We add the list of composers, according to the 
order in which they appear in the table of con- 
tents, coupled with the respective authors’ 
names: Sir A. C. Mackenzie (Alfred Austin), 
C. V. Stanford (Arthur C. Benson), H. Walford 
Davies (Robert Bridges), Sir Frederick Bridge 
(Earl of Crewe), Sir George Martin (John David- 
son), Sir Hubert Parry (Austin Dobson), A. M. 
Goodhart (Edmund Gosse), Charles Wood 
(Arthur C. James), Arthur Somervell (Marquis 
of Lorne), Edward Elgar (Frederic W. H. 
Myers), C. H. Lloyd (Henry Newbolt), Sir 
John Stainer (J. F. R. Stainer), and Sir Walter 
Parratt (T. H. Warren). 








Musical Gossiy, 


Mute. CLoTHILDE KLEEBERG was the pianist 
at the first Saturday Popular Concert of the new 
year, and she took part with M. Johannes Wolff 
in César Franck’s Sonata in a for pianoforte and 
violin, which was performed for the first time at 
these concerts. It is music which demands, and 
will certainly obtain, more than one _hear- 
ing. The composer has now been dead about 
nine years, and in this country his works have 
not as yet obtained a firm footing. From the 
Symphony in p minor introduced by the late M. 
Lamoureux at one of his Queen’s Hall concerts 
in 1896, and from the sonata under notice, there 
is every reason to believe that familiarity with 
such music would lead to admiration ; anyhow, 
there is enough thought and originality in it to 
claim the serious attention of musicians. The 
sonata, full of impassioned melody and ripe 
workmanship, was admirably performed by the 
two artists named. Mlle. Kleeberg played by 
way of solo Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor, 
Op. 49, with great skill and _ intelligence, 
although the general effect was slightly marred 
through an occasional tendency to hurry. The 
lady was well received and encored. M. Wolff's 
solo was an interesting ‘ Andante Cantabile’ by 
Sgambati. For an encore he played a taking 
‘Sérénade’ by Saint-Saéns. The programme 
opened with Schubert’s delightful Quartet in 
A minor, thoroughly well interpreted by MM. 
J. Wolff, H. Inwards, Gibson, and P. Ludwig. 
Mile. de St. André sang with great satisfaction 
to the audience. 

Tue fifteenth annual conference of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians was held last 
week at the Grand Hotel, Scarborough. At the 
opening meeting Dr. H. A. Harding, of Bed- 
ford, delivered an address on ‘Woman as a 
Musician.’ On the 3rd inst. Mr. F. H. Cowen 
presided, and gave a lecture on ‘The Training 
of Conductors and Accompanists.’ In the dis- 
cussion that followed Sir Frederick Bridge, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Dr. Harding, and Dr. Sawyer 
took part. Among other interesting papers read 
during the Conference was one by Mr. Cum- 
mings on ‘Pitch.’ The Conference closed with 
the performance of Handel’s oratorio ‘ Alex- 
ander Balus,’ already announced in these 
columns. That work was originally produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1748. 


Le Guide Musical of January 7th has an 
interesting notice, signed Henri de Curzon, of 
‘Une Vie Artistique. Laurens (1801-1890) : sa 
Vie et ses CEuvres,’ a work just published by 
Jules Laurens, brother of the artist whose life 
is related, and, moreover, a well-known painter 
and traveller. Joseph Bonaventure Laurens 
corresponded with Robert Schumann between 
the years 1848 and 1853, and from the letters 
of the latter many extracts are given. In 1848 
Schumann says of Mendelssohn, who then had 
not long been dead :— 

“He now rests in peace. He was not to be 
witness of the great troubles of this country ; his 
special mission was the happiness and peace of the 
people. He could not have lived in the period of 
anguish through which we have passed since his 





death. One cannot help continually thinking of 
him, and speaking of him; excuse, therefore, my 
lamentations.” 

And in 1852 he writes :— 

“Do not let the criticisms of my ‘ Genovefa’ 
worry you. They are the hedges and the fences 
over which every one must pass to gain the heights 
of Parnassus. only read them when, by chance, 
one comes in my way. I am in want of advice 
I well know where to seek for it: in the works of 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven.” 

THE copyright of the works of Berlioz having 
expired on January Ist, Messrs. Breitkopf & 
Hiirtel announce that they are about to under. 
take a complete and critical edition, under the 
editorship of M. Charles Malherbe and Herr 
Felix Weingartner. To the French words will 
be added translations in German and in English, 


MonvuMeEnts to two distinguished French 
musicians are to be erected in the Parc Monceau, 
Paris: the one to Charles Gounod, by M, 
Antonin Mercié; the other to Ambroise Thomas, 
by M. Falguiére. 

THe Musikalisches Wochenblatt of Janu- 
ary 4th makes mention of Pepito Rodriguez 
Arriole, a child of three summers, who has 
astonished a Madrid audience by his powers asa 
pianist and composer, also by his improvisations, 
If this small child really possesses talent, it is 
to be hoped that for some time to come he will 
be only allowed to display it in the nursery. 

THe next Niederrheinische Musikfest will 
take place at Aix-la-Chapelle during the Whit- 
suntide holidays. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hal). 
Wep. Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, Princes’ Galleries. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t James's Hall. 
— London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—.-- 


THE WEEK. 


CRITERION.—‘ The Masked Ball,’ a Farcical Comedy in 
Three Acts. By Clyde Fitch. ' 

HayYMARKET.—‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Played in Three Acts. 


Dip not the programme bear upon it the 
words ‘‘from the French of MM. Bisson 
and Carré,’’ we should have hesitated to 
credit the authors of ‘La Sourici¢re’ with 
any share in a_ piece so trivial and 
conventional as ‘The Masked Ball.’ It 
proves, however, to be a translation — 
it is scarcely more—of a three-act piece 
produced in 1893 at the Palais Royal, 
‘Le Veglione,’ which, it appears, is a Nicois 
name for an all-night entertainment. Com- 
missioned by his friend Martinot, who has 
embarked for Canada, to propose for Mlle. 
Suzanne Bergomat, Paul Blondet espouses 
the lady himself, and writes to his too con- 
fiding friend to say that he has had a narrow 
escape, the girl being the offspring of dis- 
reputable parents, whose vice and drunken- 
ness she has inherited. How great is the 
embarrassment of Blondet when the man 
he has thus hoaxed returns from Canada and 
runs down to Grasse, where the action passes, 
to spend a day or two with the loyal 
friend who has saved him from the trap 
into which he had almost fallen. Blondet’s 
efforts to keep his visitor from meeting 
his wife are futile. They encounter each 
other at the carnival ball at Nice, and 
Suzanne learns of the trick that has 
been played her by her husband 
and the moral character he has given 
her. Conduct so shameless as his calls, of 
course, for punishment, and Martinot and 
Suzanne delude the husband into the notion 
that they have spent the night together. 
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This is, of course, inthe French. From Mr. 
Fitch’s piece, first played in America soon 
after its appearance in Paris, this escapade 
naturally disappears, and the lesson adminis- 
tered to the perfidious husband extends no 
further than a simulation of drunkenness on 
the part of his wife. Very thin, poor, and 
familiar is all this. Some attempt to 
fortify it is made by introducing as the 
guardian of Suzanne in her dark night’s 
work a certain respectable chemist married 
to a jealous vixen of a wife. Before taking 
him to the masked ball, where he sleeps 
through the night upon a chair in the cloak- 
yoom, Suzanne has made him so drunk 
that he knows of nothing that has happened 
tohim. When, after the first night he has 
ever spent out of his own bed, he returns 
home, he is unable to give his wife the 
slightest explanation of his conduct, and 
seems, accordingly, to justify the worst 
suspicions. Beside being frivolous and 
inane, the piece is seen to be passably 
unpleasant. However, it escaped failure in 
London as in America thanks to an ad- 
mirable interpretation. Such misfortune 
was near at hand, the closing action being of 
almost indescribable puerility. Mr. Herbert 
Standing took the part of the chemist played 
at the Palais Royal by Milher, and made 
the most of it. Mr. Seymour Hicks dis- 
played genuine comic gifts as Blondet, and 
Miss Fanny Brough was amusingly violent 
and aggressive as the jealous wife; Miss 
Ellaline Terriss was Suzanne, a part taken 
in New York by Miss Maud Adams. Con- 
sidered as an impersonation, her perform- 
ance was of no account. So delightfully fresh 
and pretty was it, however, that it would 
be nothing less than churlish to visit it with 
censure. 


So long as the performance at Her 
Majesty’s of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 
remains as it is, with no further accentua- 
tion of the various characters, it may pass 
muster. Some of the scenes, notably the 
coquetries of Miss Neville and the amenities 
of Tony Lumpkin, are dangerously near 
farce, but have not as yet passed over the 
border line of that territory. Miss Winifred 
Emery’s Miss Hardcastle is full of buoy- 
ancy and charm, and is the best we can 
recall; Mr. Cyril Maude’s Mr. Hardcastle 
has more breadth than that actor, who is in 
some respects or instances a miniaturist, is 
accustomed to show; the Marlow of Mr. 
Paul Arthur is acceptable; and the Diggory 
of Mr. Valentine is excellent. As a rule, 
the piece is well mounted, and some of Miss 
Emery’s costumes are very taking. Is, 
however, the tradition respectable that 
makes a man in the position of Mr. Hard- 
castle put all his servants in different 
liveries? We know that he took one from 
the plough and promoted most of them to 
positions for which they were not intended. 
Would he not have one servant, however, 
who was something more than a yokel, and 
who could, with some hopefulness, be 
trusted with a message? The point is not 
very important, and it is probable that the 
piece is played in the same fashion as it was 
when Dr. Johnson presided over its pro- 
duction and Adam Drummond compromised 
its success by his untimely hilarity. 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Actor and his Art. By Stanley Jones. 
(Downey & Co.)—Mr. Jones’s work on ‘The 
Actor and his Art’ is a rather perplexing out- 
come of human inconsistency—we had almost 
said illogicality. Holding that too much is said 
concerning the actor, on whose occupation and 
personality an undesirable and disadvantageous 
light of publicity is cast, Mr. Jones seeks to 
mend matters by saying something more. 
Having about the same amount of knowledge 
as ‘‘ the man in the street,” he goes behind the 
scenes of histrionic life and writes concerning 
actors a book that deals with individuals rather 
than with the art, and is captious and cen- 
sorious. Serious criticism of the stage, such 
as that of Lessing, Diderot, and some later 
writers, is, of course, invaluable; and who 
would be without the exquisite portraits of 
actors of Cibber or Lamb? What Mr. Stanley 
Jones has to say has no special significance or 
authority. His notion of style may be judged 
from a sentence such as the following: ‘‘ But 
take from the actor generally the management 
of the theatres, and where would they be 
then?” Subsequent passages show that the 
‘*they ” refers to the actor, and not, as might 
and should be supposed, to the theatres. His 
ideas of irony or epigram are shown when he 
says of Mr. Beerbohm Tree that he ‘‘ rarely 
misses a chance of making a speech, and rarely 
makes a speech without missing a chance.” Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones is a special subject of his 
aversion, so much so that one is tempted to 
wonder whether, having regard to the identity 
of patronymic, we are not furnished with an 
insight into a family feud, which, as is well 
known, is always the fiercest. Other objects 
of attack are the Daily Telegraph, the Era, and 
Mr. Tree. Now Mr. Jones does not carry 
guns enough for a satirist, and his cavilling is 
as uninteresting as itis unkind. Did he bring 
any remedies he might palliate his appearance 
in an arena for which he has no equipment. 
The impression his book is calculated to convey 
is that of being splenetic rather than just, and 
smart rather than helpful. Is it true that what 
is known as ‘‘ The Henry Irving Shakespeare ” 
is published by Cassell? Our copy is by 
Blackie & Son. Mr. Jones says it is edited by 
Sir Henry Irving. Our copy, again, adds the 
name as editor of Frank Marshall. The 
omission of this name is the more significant, 
since the task of editing, it is understood— we 
might even say known—was the work of Mar- 
shall, Irving’s work being confined practically to 
the suggestion of the parts to be omitted in 
representation. Is it very much to the point 
to say that in an assemblage of the representa- 
tives of all the arts ‘‘Sir Henry Irving would 
take precedence of Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. Kipling 
come after Sir Squire Bancroft”? One is a 
little perplexed as to Mr. Jones’s sense of pro- 
portion or ideas concerning art when one reads— 
we apologize if we misunderstand him—that 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s is the greatest talent 
the stage has brought to light in our genera- 
tion. There is no possibility of mistake about 
his calling M. Coquelin cadet the first come- 
dian of France. We are sorry to speak with 
some severity of Mr. Jones’s book. In some 
things he is, or endeavours to be, just. Much 
that he says, moreover, may with advantage 
be said, though his is not a good method of 
saying it. His work conveys an idea—the most 
unfortunate of all—that he thinks himself (or 
shall we say knows himself ?) wiser and cleverer 
than all those with whom he deals. We will 
give him a rendering of a French proverb—he 
is fond of such—which he can slightly alter so 
as to render it strictly applicable to his case. 
One may be smarter than another, but can 
scarcely be smarter than all others. 


Celebrities of the Stage.. Edited by Boyle 
Lawrence. 3 parts. (Newnes.)—The first 
three parts have appeared of a new publication 





entitled ‘Celebrities of the Stage,’ which will pre- 
sent to our descendants with remarkable vivacity 
the appearance of the principal actors of to-day. 
Each part contains four portraits, coloured, 
from photographs of actors and actresses, mostly 
in favourite réles. We have thus Sir Henry 
Irving as Richelieu, Miss Winifred Emery in, as 
we fancy, for the names of the characters are not 
always given, ‘A Marriage of Convenience,’ Miss 
Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son as Hamlet, Mr. Tree as Hamlet, Miss Evelyn 
Millard as Lady Ursula, Miss Kate Rorke, Miss 
Dorothea Baird, Miss Sibyl Carlisle, Miss 
Lettie Lind, Miss Ethel Matthews, and Miss 
Kate Terry, with her daughter Miss Mabel 
Terry Lewis. Nothing approximately good 
has been done in the way of presenting Eng- 
lish actors, and if the scheme of the publisher 
is carried out and the series is continued 
for a year, the subscribers will have an un- 
equalled gallery. How such effects can be 
obtained at the price charged is, to those not 
behind the scenes as to modern methods of 
reproduction, a marvel. Mr. Boyle Lawrence’s 
accompanying comments are critical rather than 
biographical. This is, perhaps, not to be re- 
gretted, since facts and dates concerning actors 
at the zenith of their success are difficult to 
obtain, and the mere demand for them is apt to 
be regarded as indiscreet. The only suggestion 
we would make in connexion with an attractive, 
and as events will doubtless prove a popular 
work, is that, wherever possible, the character in 
which the actress appears should be mentioned. 
Many of the plates are of quite remarkable 
beauty. 


Study and Stage: a Year-Book of Criticisms. 
By William Archer. (Grant Richards.)—In his 
present volume Mr. Archer covers ground much 
wider than that he occupied in his ‘ Theatrical 
World,’ several volumes of which he gave to the 
public. His work accordingly appeals to a larger 
and more diversified public. It is, however, 
much less valuable as a record. Mr. Archer 
regards himself, in some respects, as an adven- 
turer in criticism. He also treats himself as an 
innovator—as the first to treat the English acted 
drama as literature, and to ‘‘ place literary and 
dramatic criticisms not only on the same plane, 
but absolutely in the same rank, shoulder to 
shoulder.” All this we cheerfully concede, 
and we even reapa certain contentment in read- 
ing Mr. Archer’s brilliant criticism on Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s plays immediately before a second 
on Carlyle and Burns, and we are glad to follow 
up the perusal of an essay on ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’ by one on Mr. Henley’s poems. In 
place of the numerous and serviceable indexes, 
however, to which Mr. Archer has accustomed 
us, we are not obliged even with a date. Weare 
not told at what theatre a piece was produced, 
and find the volume useless for any purpose 
beyond pleasure. The course adopted may save 
Mr. Archer a good deal of trouble. We sincerely 
hope that he will go back to his former scheme. 
This is, perhaps, a selfish view. When, however, 
Mr. Archer's records have been used for lite- 
rary purposes, or even for saving trouble, there 
is nothing of which to be ashamed in calling for 
a return to old methods. Mr. Archer may, if 
he choose, give us literary criticisms in a separate 
portion of the volume ; they will be welcome. 
A history of the stage during a given year is 
much more important than detached or semi- 
detached criticisms. 


De Dumas & Rostand. Par Augustin Filon. 
(Paris, Colin & Cie.)—It is not often that a 
work by a Frenchman sees the light first in an 
English translation. Such is, however, the 
case with the ‘De Dumas a Rostand’ of 
M. Filon, which first appeared under the title 
‘The Modern French Drama’ in the Fortnightly, 
and was then issued in volume shape by Chap- 
man & Hall. Now when it appeals to a French 


public it has undergone some slight modification 
and received some few additions, the most im- 
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portant of the latter being a notice of ‘ L’Ainée’ 


of M. Lemaitre, which, given at the Gymnase 
Dramatique on April 6th, 1898, had not, pre- 
sumably, been seen when M. Filon appealed to 
an English public. For the rest, the book 
appears, as is but natural, much more incisive, 
piquant, and epigrammatic in the French dress 
than in the English. A sentence such as 
**Quoi qu'il en soit, on avait voulu poétiser 
la bourgeoisie; on ne fit qu’embourgeoiser 
la poégsie,” sounds very lame when rendered, 
“At all costs the bourgevisie had to be 
made poetical, but the only result was 
to make poetry bourgeois and to kill it 
in the process.” We are not blaming the 
English translators, with whom we are not now 
concerned. No English equivalent to embour- 
geoiser is to be found. M. Filon modestly 
destines his book for the use of those unfamiliar 
with the reprinted chronicles of Sarcey, of Jules 
Lemaitre, of Faguet, of Catulle Mendés, and 
others. It has, however, a place with them, and 
gives a bird’s-eye view of modern dramatic 
accomplishment not elsewhere to be obtained. 
We have detected a few unimportant misprints, 
‘*Burnaud” for Burnand, twice ‘‘ludy” for 
lady, &c. Thereis, however, little cause to find 
fault, and every reason to welcome a work in 
which the insight is as conspicuous as the verve. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


THE proposed visit to England of Miss Ada 
Rehan has, after all, fallen through. Mr. Robert 
Loraine, who was to have supported her, is going 
to South Africa to fight. Mr. Murray Carson, 
actor and dramatist, is also among the volunteers 
for active service. 


Tur last days of ‘The Gay Lord Quex’ at the 
Globe are announced, and Mr. Hare, who in 
March will complete his twenty-five years’ 
experience as a London manager, will then 
take the piece on tour in the country. 


Mr. Rosert Taser has secured the services 
of Miss Lena Ashwell as the heroine of Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s forthcoming play at the 
Adelphi. 


Next month will witness the revival at 
Wyndham’s Theatre of ‘Dandy Dick,’ the re- 
hearsals of which are being superintended by 
Mr. Pinero. In addition to Miss Violet Van- 
brugh, the cast will comprise Mr. George 
Giddens, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Edmund 
Maurice, Miss Grace Lane, Miss Annie Hughes, 
and Miss Maude Hofmann. Before appearing 
in London in ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ Mr. Wynd- 
ham will play it in the country. 


Miss Netty Stewart, who was prevented by 
loss of voice from playing the principal part in 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ at Drury Lane, has 
appeared in the réle, but since been compelled 
again to surrender it. 


THE opening of the Royalty by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell has been further postponed until the 
27th inst. 


From Vienna is announced the decease of 
Jos. R. Ehrlich, who, although a zealous votary 
to science, yet produced a tragedy ‘Jocopo 
Ortis,’ a comedy ‘ Cato der Weise,’ and a mono- 
graph on ‘ Der Humor Shakespeare’s.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. W. D.—C. M. W. H. C.—A. 8. S. 
—J. F. M—wW. H. S.—E. M. H.—W. S—A. W.—J. S.— 
T. E. S.—E. H. C.—received. 

C. D.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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A TEXTUAL COMMENTARY upon 
the HOLY GOSPELS. Largely from the Use 
of Materials, and mainly on the Text, left by 
the late JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, B.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Part I. ST. MATTHEW, 
Division I.i,-xiv, By EDWARD MILLER, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


POEMS. By G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 


Post 8vo. 5s, net. 
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BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction and 
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[ZJmmediately. 


SELECTION from OVID’S META- 
MORPHOSES. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A., Merton 
Court Preparatory School, Sidcup. 


VERGIL’S AENEID. Book II. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by L. D. 
WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul’s School. 


VERGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. 
Edited, with Intreduction and Notes, by A. 8. 
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SOUR GRAPES, the New Novel by J.P 
CORNISH, is NOW READY, crom 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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Svo. cloth, 6s, 
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___ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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An ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade, 


Author of ‘The Voice of the Charmer.’ 


EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author of 
‘The Track of a Storm.’ 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT. THIRD EDITION. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

The SIREN’S WEB. By Annie 
THOMAS. 

TALES of TERROR. By Dick 


DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 


A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By 
— TYTLER, Author of ‘Mrs. Carmichael’s God 
esses. 


The YOUNG MASTER of HYSON 
HALL. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. With Illustrations. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie 
EDWARDES, Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her ?’ 









































London: CHATIO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Vol. I. FRENCH WORKS. Buckram, lés. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. 


from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by G.C. MACAULAY, M.A., 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

LITERATURE.—“ The linguistic value of the ‘Mirour de l’‘Omme’ must, at any rate, 

eestimated very highly. We have here a document which, for the study of the develop- 

nent of our language, is most acceptable, comprising nearly thirty thousand lines, hitherto 

hnknown and never yet consulted, not written in the French of Paris, but in that very 

rench of Stratford atte Bowe, of which Englishmen are in general so conspicuously 
orant that they do not even know what it means, or what are its chief characteristics...... 

7 he whole is admirably edited.” 

‘SING 


, COU Vol. II. INTRODUCTION, NOTES, and INDEX. Crown 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d. 
’ 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL, with 
Supplementary Extracts from the others. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by C. PLUMMER, M.A., and J. EARLE, M.A. 
Vol. I. (already published), Text, Appendices, and Glcssary. 10s. 6d. 

“The oldest English history, the book which you should learn to reverence next after 
your Bibles and Homer.”’—Prof. FREEMAN. 
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Post 890, 


With 


COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 


TALY and HER INVADERS, A.D. 376-814. By 


THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. Vols. I.-II. Second Edition, 2/7. 2s.; Vols. III.-IV., 
Second Edition, 36s.; Vols. V.-VI., 36s.; Vols. VII.-VIII., 24s. 

ATHEN_LUM.—*‘ Mr. Hodgkin is the first Englishman who has set himself to cover 
he whole of the ground with anything like completeness. For this fulness of treatment he 
eserves thanks, the more so because the wise and searching investigation which has made 
uch treatment possible has aided him to acquire an impartiality which, combined with 
breat suavity and a marked freedom from acrimony in the discussion of vexed questions, 
rives to his work a distinguished rank of its own. Wherever he has any kind of material 











mes ani (ge his hand he clearly makes the very most of it, and upon all the great questions which 

re of thegmpnce occupied barbarian and Roman intelligences he has brought a trained judgment to 

With gfpeat with most valuable results. With this faculty for clear analysis Mr. Hodgkin unites a 

ex of the Mapower of description which has brought many historical scenes a little nearer.” 

th, 3s. 64, 

Clark SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

sepping The CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS of the PURITAN 
REVOLUTION, 1625-1660. By S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. 

WAR. ET 

Illustr- Crown 8vo. paper boards, 5s. 


BREAT BRITAIN and HANOVER. Some Aspects of the 





rillin: Personal Union. Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford. B 
Le A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 4 ’ 
anley L. 

oth, git FIFTH EDITION, Amended, 7s. 6d. 





BERKELEY SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes. 














taouss For the Use of Students in the Universities. By Prof. A. CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L. 
‘Anti ROLEGOMENA to ETHICS. By T. H. Green, M.A. 
THORN. Edited by A. C. BRADLEY, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
d and 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
satuzz @ETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to HUTCHES TROWER 
Map, and and OTHERS (1811-1823). Edited by JAMES BONAR, M.A. LL.D., Glasgow; and 
: J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 
fE LS. GLASGOW HERALD.—“‘A perusal of this volume will conduce to a more generous 
ppreciation of an amiable personality and a juster estimate of a constructive mind of the 
Valter ighest order...... We can only thank the editors for undertaking this labour of love, and for 
Pegram. gy in an admirable fashion the familiar reflections of a profound and comprehensive 
inker.’’ 
uthor Reduced in price, uniform with above, to 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ysing@METTERS of RICARDO to T. R. MALTHUS 
(1810-1823). 
Alan 
JUST PUBLISHED, Second Edition, Revised, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
Man- @HUCYDIDES, Translated into English. To which is prefixed 
SECOND an Essay on Inscriptions and a Note on the Geography of Thucydides, by BENJAMIN 
JOWETT, M.A., late Master of Balliol College. 
feade, 
1. On Rag-made Paper, cloth, 6s. net. 
10r of 2. On Oxford India’ Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
NOVA ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. Translations into 
. By are and Latin Verse. Edited by ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A., and A. D. GODLEY, 
ELS. NEW ISSUE, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Annie ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 


HORACE and the ELEGIAC POETS. By W. Y. Setar. 








CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 





NOW READY, in 3 sizes. 


Edited| The COMPLETE WORKS of MOLIERE. 


1. Crown 8vo. on Rag-made Paper, cloth, 5s. 
2. Crown 8vo. on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
3. In Miniature, 32mo. 4 vols. in case, cloth, 14s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A first-rate standard edition of the works of Moliére.”” 


The ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By T. E. 
HOLLAND, D.C.L. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ATHEN_£UM.—“ A number of interesting and valuable papers...... has brought them 
up to date, when this was needful, by notes or addenda.” 


PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of CONTRACT, 


and of AGENCY in its RELATION to CONTRACT. By Sir W. R. ANSON, D.C.L. 








Ninth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MODERN LAND LAW. 


ENLARGED, with many new Plates, SECOND EDITION, 8vo. 16s. net. 


ANATOMY for ART STUDENTS. By Prof. Artuur 
THOMSON, M.A. 

LANCET.—“‘ So excellent was the first edition of Prof. Thomson’s book: that this, the 
second edition, can only be said to be an improvement on the former by reason of the addi- 
tional plates......which strengthen our opinion as to how much could be learned from a study 
of the nude well-developed figure.” 


By EpwarbD JENKS, M.A. 8vo. lds. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the YEAR 


1900. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Vol. I. with many Illustrations, royal 8vo. half-morocco, 28s. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. A Treatise upon the 


Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. By Dr. W. PFEFFER, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Leipzig. Second — Revised Edition, Translated 
and Edited by ALFRED J. EWART, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S. 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by Isaac BayLey Batrour, 
M.A. M.D. F.R.S., D. H. SCOTT, M.A. F.R.S., and W. G. FARLOW, M.D., assisted 
by other Botanists. Royal 8vo. 14s. 

Contents of DECEMBER Number. 
HARPER, R. A.—Cell-Division in Sporangia and Asci. With Plates XXIV.-XXVI. 
WORSDELL, W. C.— Observations on the Vascular System of the Female ‘‘ Flowers’”’ of 
Conifere. With Plate XXVII. 
WARD, H. MARSHALL.—Symbiosis : Some Methods for Use in the Culture of Alge. 
With Plate XXVIII. 


DARWIN, F.—On Geotropism and the Localization of the Sensitive Region. With Plate 
XIX. 

WAGER, H.—The Sexuality of the Fungi. 

NOTES. 


PORTRAIT of C. DARWIN. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL 


PRINCIPLES; founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philologicat 
Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY, with the assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science. 


NEW DOUBLE SECTION, 5s. 
Glass-coach—Graded (Vol. IV.). By Henry BRADLEY, M.A. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Imperial 4to. paper covers, each part 15s. net; Hand-made Paper, 30s. net; Annual 
Subscription for Two Parts, 21s. net ; Hand-made Paper, 42s. net. 

Vol. I. (A—O, being Parts I.-V.), cloth, 47. net to Non-Subscribers; or to Subscribers to 
the succeeding Parts of Vol. II., 2/. 18s. 6d. net. 


The ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY. Edited by 


JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A. Ph.D. D.C.L. 
JUST PUBLISHED, Fart VIII. 


A 





FA to FLY-BY-SKY. 





BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. 
Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. 
In crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, and in various leather bindings. 
NOW READY. 


SPENSER ANTHOLOGY. 


Each Vol. is complete in itself, and may be obtained separately. 





Reduced in price, royal 8vo. cloth, 8s. net. 


The VALLEY of KASHMIR. By W. R, LawReENce, 
1.C.S. C.I.E., Settlement Commissioner, Kashmir and Jammu State. With Illus- 
trations. 





Dick With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
hg Alimited number of the 8vo. Edition remain on sale, with Portrait, 14s. 
el’s aa NOW READY, crown 8vo. 5s. 

ELECT FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC POETS. 

‘SON Edited by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGB, Fellow of Balliol College. 
trations. 
Annié 
er?’ 


ine, W.C. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO0.’S 
LIST. 


——— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ADMIRALS ALL!’ 


STORIES from FROJSSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


STORIES from FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


STORIES from FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


STORIES from FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. Cloth, 6s. 
“No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest 
fears in our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it could hardly nave 
m presented in a better form.’’—St. James's Gazette. 





A THRILLING STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title and 
Frontispiece, from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

“ Wholly delightfal.”—7ruth. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 
I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 
By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘frail cockleboat of a 
romance.’ It is nothing of the kind. It is an uncommonly strong 
romance. It is admirable.”—Seotsman. 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘THREE GIRLS IN 
A FLAT,’ ‘A HAUNTED TOWN,’ &c. 


MARGET at the MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. With Illustrations and 
Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 6s. 

“These stories of a little Fifeshire parish remind one considerably of 
that first work of Mr. Crockett’s which madea reputation at a bound. 
And we go so ier as to say that the parr in them is sounder, the tears 
they draw of a finer water, and the laughter every bit as merry as his.” 


JUST OUT. Daily Chronicle. 


MARGET at the MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MARGET at the MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 6s. 


MARGET at the MANSE. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 6s. At all the Libraries. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
‘THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.’ 


MARGET at the MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 6s. 

“‘ Delightful sketches of Scottish life....It argues no mean ability on 
the part of an author to be able to take up the every-day humdrum lives 
ofa few very commonplace —- and invest them with such genuine 
interest that we enter into their joys and their sorrows as keenly as if 
we lived in their midst.’’—Literary World. 


JACK and JILL'S JOURNEY. 


Reprinted from the Sun-Children’s Budget. By PH@BE 
ALLEN, Author of ‘ Playing at Botany,’ &c. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. boards, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


JACK and JILL'S JOURNEY. 


Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 











VOL. I. NOW READY. 


The SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited ~ PHBE ALLEN and Dr. HENRY W. 
GODFRE oe Contributions by the Rev. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, Mrs. EARLE, ROSALIND 
NORTHCOTE, SULIUS H. E. VINES, F. G. HEATH, 
LIZZIE DE AS, M. GRENFELL, and others. With 
Illustrations of Plant Life. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 
«It continues full of naturel history lore pleasantly imparted ”’ 
“Young people will thoroughly enjoy the bright amusing papers on 
lant-life, wild flowers, &c., whilst their elders will appreciate Dr. 
odfrey’s studies on =“ yeyonad botany, with excellent illustrations 
by himself.”’—Daily New: 

“An attractive aaaasinh There is a lot of botanical lore in it, put 
in simple form, and the publication asa whole is not only instructive 
but entertainin, ng. It contains interesting articles on ‘The Future of 
British Flowers’ by that eminent authority Percy Groom, M.A. F.L.8.” 

Chu 

“Conducted upon somewhat original lines. Is always interesting 

and sometimes quaint. We always greet its appearance end leasure. 
Churchwoman. 


The SUN - CHILDREN’S BUDGET 


for JANUARY contains a Frontispiece in Colours of 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscas aculeatus), from a Painting 
from Nature, by Miss Rose Hue. Price 6d. Quarterly ; 
post free for a Year, 2s. 4d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
and 44, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





DAVID NUTT, 


LONDON. 
FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and 
Custom. 
(Incorporating the Archeological Review and the 
Folk-Lore Journal.) 
JUST ISSUED. 
Vol. X. No. 4. DECEMBER, 1899. 5s. net. 

Contents. 

The bape of TOTEMISM in the —_— of 
RELIGION. F. B. Jevons, M A. Lit 

The FOLK-LORE in the LEGENDS = ‘the PANJAB. 
Lieut.-Col. R. C. Temple, C.1.E. 

PLATE—May Ladies at King’s Lynn. 

REVIEWS :—Mary H. Kingsley, ‘West African Studies,’ 
E. S. HARTLAND; Sophbus Bugge, ‘The Home of the 
Eddic Poems,’ F. Y. POWELL; Robert M. Lawrence, 
*The Magic of the Horseshoe,’ F. PEACOCK; Paul 
Sébillot, *‘ Légendes Locales de la Haute Bretagne,’ and 
*La Veillée de Noél,’ E. S. HARTLAND; Wm. A. 
Craigie, ‘ Scandinavian Folk-lore,’ F. Y. P.; Jé6n eo. 
kelsson, ‘ piddségur og Munnmaii. Nytt Safn,’ ¥.2.P 
N. Marr, ‘ The Fables of Wardan,’ F. C. CONYBEARE; 
ie Thiselton-Dyer, ‘Old English Social Life as Told 
by the Parish Registers,’ E. S. HARTLAND; Dr. M. 
Hdéfler, ‘Deutsches Krankheitsnamen-Buch, E. §. 
HARTLAND. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—The Nibelung Treasure in English. 
LEWIS F. MOTT and W. P. KER.—Burial Customs. 
J. P. EMSLIE. 

MISCELLANEA :—Dorset Folk-lore collected in ag H. 
COLLEY MARCH.—A Crown of Thorns. . PERA- 
COCK.—Australian Religion. K. LANGLOH PARKER, 
A. LANG.—Folk-tales from the Greek Islands. W. R. 
PATON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—INDEX. 

*,* The present Number completes Vol. X. of FOLK- 

LORE. No.1 of Vol. XI. will be sent out to Members in 

MARCH 


FOLK-LORE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 
No. 43 (EXTRA VOLUME FOR 1898). 


CATALOGUE of a COLLECTION 


of 620 OBJECTS ILLUSTRATING the FOLK-LORE of 
MEXICO. By FRED. STARR, Professor of Anthropology 
in the University of Chicago. Demy 8vo. xvi-132 pp. 
30 Full-Page Plates, representing several Hundred 
Objects, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


a 


FIRST YEAR OF A NEW ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
LAW ae — 





By W. H. DUMSDAY, 
Of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Containing the Public General Acts of the Session, fully 
Annotated and Explained, and the Official Orders, Regula- 
tions, Circulars, and other information relating thereto— 
Digest of Cases in the Courts decided and reported in the 
Year — Miscellaneous Orders, Regulations, Circulars, and 
other official information issued in the Year—and Table of 
Public Bills in Parliament during 1899, affecting local 
authorities which did not become law, with information as 
to their subject-matter and progress. 


Demy 8vo. 287 pp. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE STATUTES RELATING 


TO THE REGISTRATION OF 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, & MARRIAGES 
IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD; 
And the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages taking 
place at Sea; with Notes, Cases, ‘and Appendices. 
By HERBERT DAVEY and SYDNEY DAVEY, 
B.A. LL.B., of the Middle Temple, Barristers-at-Law. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO 
CASUAL PAUPERS. 


By SYDNEY DAVEY, B.A. LLB., 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

This little work will be of use to Masters of Workhouses, 
Superintendents of Casual Wards, and all others interested 
in the Question of Vagrancy. Appended is an outline of the 
“Ticket System” in force in the Counties of Wilts and 
Gloucester, and also a reprint of the Bill introduced into 
Parliament for the further Protection of Children of 
Vagrants. 


HADDEN, BEST & CO. 
5, West Harding Street, London, E.C. 





MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL 
SECOND EDITION (25,000) NOW READY. 6s. 
With 6 llustrations. 


KENNEDY. By 8. R. CROCK] 


kK" 
kK 
K" 
kK" 
kK! 


kK" KENNEDY. By 8. R. CROCK 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


KENNEDY. By 8. R. CROOK 


KENNEDY. By 8. R. CROCK! 


KENNEDY. By 8. R. CROCKED 


KENNEDY. By 8. R. CROCKER 


James Clarke & Co. 13 and 14, Fleet Street, London, 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpenee, 
RIEF LESSONS in 2 ASTRONG 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 


“‘Conveys a great deal of information nee cai in any way 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





FOURTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of ¢ 


the Obser 
of Solar — Lunar Belipe s, both in Ancient and yA Times 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R ns 


Edward Stanford, 6 ~ns 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, §¥, 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book 
M4 ee Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. Li 


“Has, are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, whteh) 
a excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be b 


” need een 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, &.¥, 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRABl 


Price Sixpence each net. 
_By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONAR 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictio! rn 

an account of the places on an Appendix on i 
lations of the Bible, and Six Ma 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on ii PARABLES 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part a enews 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the 8 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions inw , 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8 EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTER 


a Series of Oy is vie ical Studies in the Old and New Ti 

Illustrated b; Yiews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is 

be Jepsen useful to all who are interested in the study’ of teal 
ptures. 





* 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row,2( 

FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 

DRA‘VING, MUSIC-WRITING, 
Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEI 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free, 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 

“S Wan” FOUNTAIN PE) 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93, Cheeni, B.C. ; 954, Regent Street, W., London; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’ 's, 37, Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. 
Or of all Stationers. 


A LLEN'S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTSAL 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile # 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRAG 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. | By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


ErPss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 





THE 








Pes COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


E??s's COCOA. For Breakfast and Suppé 


EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour 0 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESI 


id INDIGESTION. 
And Safest Apertne for Delicate Constitutions, 


RD's. 
DINNEFORD’S “MAGNESI 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





BLACKIE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LATIN 
SERIES, 
Edited by Prof. R. Y¥. TYRRELL, Litt.D. D.C.L. 
Examiner to the Universities of London and Glasgow, &c. 


Fach Volume is furnished with interesting Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes, and Full Vocabularies, and is illustrated with numerous Maps, 
Plans, and authentic Drawings from Coins, Gems, Statues, and other 
objects of Ancient Art. Crown 8yvo. cloth. The following Volumes are 


now ready :— 


CICERO.-The FIRST CATILINE 


ORATION. Edited by C. HAINES KEENE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO.—The CATILINE ORA- 


TIONS (Complete). Edited by C. HAINES KEENE, MA. 2s. 6d. 


HORACE.—The ODES. Books I.-IV. 


Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. With or without Vocabulary. 
1s, 6d. each. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. Edited by 


W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. With or without Voca- 
bulary. 1s. 6d. 


LIVY. Book V. Edited by W. Cecil 


LAMING, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. 
Edited by W. CECIL LAMING, M.A. 

This should prove the most attractive edition of this portion of 
Eutropius yet published. The text is prin in large type, and 
lavishly illustrated. ‘The notes also are printed in a larger type than is 
usual, and are very clearly and simply expressed. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 





FRENCH, 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
MY FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By 
MARGUERITE NINET. Ilustrated. Cloth, 1s. 


A little book of easy anecdotes, stories, and sketches, in large type, 
for i young children, with pictures to each lesson, and complete 
vocabularies. 


LES DEUX BOSSUS. Edited by 


EMILE B. LE FRANCOIS. With a Frontispiece by Alice B. 
Woodward. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


SONGS of BERANGER. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, &c., by GEORGE H. FLY, B.A. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 1s. 


GEORGE SAND’S LES AILES DE 


COURAGE. Adapted and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
B. PROPER. 1s. 6d. 


PRIMER of HISTORICAL FRENCH 


GRAMMAR. With aChapteron Metre. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, 
ao oes Professor of French at University College, Notting- 
am. 2s. 6d. 


“An eminently satisfactory historical French Grammar. It is a 
thoroughly workmanlike production, trustworthy in all respects.” 
Notes and Queries. 


NEW ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
MACAULAY.—ESSAY on HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by JOHN DOWNIE, M.A. 


POPE.—RAPE of the LOCK. Edited 


by FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


POPE._-ESSAY on CRITICISM. 


Edited by FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


TENNYSON.—SELECT POEMS. 


Edited, for Schools, by AGNES WILSON. In Three Books, 
paper, 2d. each ; cloth, 3d. each. 


1, MORTE D'ARTHUR. The LADY of SHALOTT. 
2, MARIANA. DORA. The MAY QUEEN. 


3. The DAY DREAM. The DEATH of the OLD YEAR. The 
CHARGE of the LIGH! BRIGADE. 


BROWNING.—SELECT POEMS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
Paper cover, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 


SCOTT.—_MARMION. Canto III. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. KEITH LEASK, M.A. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Another Canto of Mr. Keith Leask’s excellent edition. 





SCIENCE. 
FIRST STEPS in EARTH KNOW- 


LEDGE. Being an Introduction to PHYSIOGRAPHY. By J. 
FOR. os 7 emai oe Edited by W. JEROME HARRISON, 


An INTRODUCTION to ANALYT- 


ICAL CHEMISTRY. By Prof. G. G. HENDERSON, D.Sc. M.A 
F.C, and M. A. PARKER, B.S. bs. ere ess 





SCIENCE AND ART. 
COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 























— 


FOR EXAMINATIONS, 1900, 1901. 


1. CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 1900. 

2. CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCALS, 1901. 

3. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS, 1900. 
4. COLLEGE OF PRECEPYTORS, 1900. 


ENGLISH, 
SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Edited by J.C. SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. { Warwick Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Edited by LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A. 8d. (Junior School Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE.—RICHARD the 
SECOND. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 1s. 6d. 
{ Warwick Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE._MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT’S DREAM, A. Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 
$ { Warwick Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE. — CORIOLANUS. 
Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A. (Warwick iil 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Edited 
by F. GORSE, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth. BOOKS 1, 1, and IIT, 


SCOTT.—The LAY of the LAST 


MINSTREL. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &. CANTOS 
I-VI. Feap. 8vo. cloth, ls. 


SCOTT.—_MARMION. Cantos I. and 


VI. Edited with Introduction, Notes, &c. Feap. 8vo. each, paper, 
8d. ; cloth, 4d. 


MACAULAY.— The PROPHECY of 


CAPYS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Feap. 8vo. paper, 2d. 


MACAULAY.—ARMADA, IVRY, &c. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Fcap. 8vo. paper, 2d.; 
cloth, 3d. 


HIGHER ENGLISH. An Outline of 

English Language and Literature. By DAVID CAMPBELL. ls. 6d. 

“The book is as full of information as the proverbial egg....It is an 
admirable little work.” —Journal of Education. 


SYNOPTICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


WORLD. A Concise Handbook. With a complete Series of 


aps. ls. 
“tis a mine of useful and well-arranged information.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


LANDMARKS in ENGLISH INDUS- 
TRIAL HISTORY, By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. Crown 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select 


Gl ssary, serving as an Introduction to the History of the English 
Language. By F. KLUGE and F. LUTZ. my 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 
Prof. C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., says :—‘‘ Kiuge and Lutz....ought to 
have a good sale in England, being unquestionably the most scientific 
book of English philology and derivation accessible to the English 
reader; it at the same time covers the whole field of the alphabet.” 


A NEW SEQUEL to EUCLID. By 
Prof. W.J. DILWOKILH, M.A. 2s. 6d. Part I., Exercises on the 
first Three Books, ls. Part II., More Difficult Exercises on the first 
Four Books, and Exercises on Buok Six, 2s. 





LATIN AND GREEK, 
CAISAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Books 


IV., V.,and VI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
, by Prof. JOHN BROWN. With numerous Illustrations, 
Plans, and Maps. Is. 6d. each. 


HORACE—The ODES. Books I.-IV. 


Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each. 
(BOOK III. nearly ready. 


PHADRUS.—SELECTIONS from 


BOOKS I. and II, “eames with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 8. E. 
s. 


WINBOLT, B.A. 
EUTROPIUS._ Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, &c., by W. CECIL 
LAMING, M.A. Illustrated. (In January. 


EURIPIDES.—_The MEDEA. Edited 
by P. HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. The Lyric 
Parts omitted, but an English Translation supplied. Illustrated. 


1s. 6d. 
LATIN UNSEENS. Graduated 


Specimens of Prose and Verse selected mainly from Examination 
Papers. Junior Section, 3d.; Intermediate Section, 4d.; Senior 
Section, 


GREEK UNSEENS. Junior Section, 


4d.; Senior Section, 8d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. 


Selected from Oxford and Cambridge Local and London Matricula- 
tion Examination Papers. By A. C. LIDDELL, M.A. 1s. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By 


J.J. BEUZEMAKER, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By 
A. R. LECHNER. 1s. 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH 
MANUAL. For Students reading for Examinations. By OTTO 
C. NAF, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64. 

A COMPLETE COURSE of FRENCH 
eb hae a and IDIOMS. By HECTOR REY, B.-¢s-L., B.-¢s-Se. 

FRENCH UNSEENS. Junior Section, 
8d.; Middle Section, 1s.; Senior Section, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN UNSEENS. 


Section, Selected, 4d. 


Junior 





London: BLACKIE & SON, Lu«rrep, 50, Old Bailey. 





MACMILLAN & COS 
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—_—— 
NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.RG.S., Author of 
‘Letters from Majorca,’ &c. With 88 Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

TIMES.—‘ A series of lively and entertaining sketches 
of travel beautifully illustrated. Some of the drawings are 
singularly effective. A pleasant, handsome book, attractive 
alike in subject, treatment, and illustration.” 


The ROMANS on the RIVIERA 


and the RHONE. A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria 
and the Roman Province. By W. H. (BULLOCK) 
HALL, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— We cannot do better than 
commend this book to the many thousand English who 
migrate to the Riviera every winter. The somewhat hack- 
neyed charms of Cannes and Fréjus and Monaco will be 
invested with a new interest when with this happy blend of 
history and guide-book, with its excellent illustrations and 
careful maps, one may repeople that peaceful cost with the 
picturesque ruffians who threatened the existence of the 
greatest Kmpire, save one, which the world has ever seen.” 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a New Prefatory Chapter 
dealing with the events which have induced 
the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions 
of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** The Preface to the NEW EDITION (1899) 
may be had separately for binding up with copies 
of the previous Editions, 8vo. sewed, 6d. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Capt. FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 


Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the 
Times in South Africa. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. By the 
late Prof. T. J. PARKER, D.Sc. F.R.S., and Prof. W. A. 
HASWELL, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. With 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


A CENTURY of SCIENCE, and 


other Essays. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


PRAIRIE FOLKS. By Hamlin 


GARLAND, Author of ‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.’ New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


BOY LIFE on the PRAIRIE. By 


HAMLIN GARLAND. Illustrated by E. W. Deming. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


CHILD LIFE in COLONIAL DAYS. 


Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, Author of ‘Home 
Life in Colonial Days.’ With many Illustrations from 
Photographs, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 
8s. 6d, net. 


READINGS on the PURGATORIO 


of DANTE, chiefly based on the ‘Commentary’ of 
Benvenuto da Imola. B the Hon. WILLIAM 
WARREN VERNON, M.A., Accademico Corrispondente 
della Crusca and Cavaliere di St. Maurizio e Lazzaro in 
Italy. With an Introduction by the late Very Rev. 
DEAN CHURCH. Second Kdition, Revised and 
Enlarged. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


READINGS on the INFERNO 


of DANTE, chiefly based on the ‘Commentary’ of 
Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. EDWARD MOORE, D.D. Hon. D.Litt. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp,, London, 
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THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


ON JANUARY 26, in 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations and 16 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


Being a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers trading into Hudson’s Bay. Compiled now for the 
first time from the Company’s Archives; from the Journals of its Factors and Traders; from French and English 
Diplomatic Documents and State Papers; and from many Accounts and Memoirs. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 
With an Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA and MOUNT ROYAL. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 
ON JANUARY 26, with 24 Full-Page Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy 8vo. 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC WORK 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the Great 


War (1793-1815). To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 
On FEBRUARY 1, with 16 Portraits and 15 Plates, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Volume III. The WAR in the PENINSULA. 
Volumes already published. 
Volume II. The STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Volume I. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits 


and 8 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPECT ATOR.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million......The work is worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds 


that Won the Empire ’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ 
PUNCH.—‘“Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen, and illumines as with torchlight the field on which opened Pitt’s 


long struggle with Napoleon.” 
*,* Volume IV., completing the Work, will be published very shortly. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO, 
JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME LXI. (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Norte.—A full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


f In 1 vol. medium 8vo. profusely illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Lig Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
; *,* Also the FOURTH EDITION, in Cheaper Form, with Illustrations. 


The LIFE of CHARLES STURT, sometime Captain 39th Foot 


and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
SPEAKER.—“‘ Here we have the ideal Australian hero in no bare outline, but fully drawn, a living, admirable, 
sympathetic figure....,.a not unworthy memorial of the man.” 


The LIFE of MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (Anne Genevieve 


de Bourbon). By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LITERATURE :—“ Mrs. Alfred Cock has produced probably as good a portrait as is now possible of this great 
seventeenth-century French lady.” 


The BACKWATER of LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. 


By the late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown &vo. 6s. 
_, TIMES.—‘‘The selection has been judiciously made. His many friends will seem to hear in ‘The Backwater of 
Life ; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran,’ the last echoes of the familiar voice.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPA.—“ Written with conspicuous literary charm and grace, and the frame of mind they disclose 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





DAILY NEWS.— This very striking volume,’ 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS 
AND IDEALS OF 
ACTIVE CAREERS, 


Edited by E, H. PITCAIRN, 


The Volume includes Essays by the Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD 
MALET, G.C.B., Lord MONKSWELL, L.C.C., Sir REG. 
NALD PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Rear-Admiral Sir C. ©. PRY. 
ROSE FITZGERALD, R.N., Major-General J. F. MAURICE 
C.B. R.A., Lieut.-General J. J. MACLEOD INNES, V.0, 
Major-General D. O’CALLAGHAN, the Rev. W. B. TRE 
VELYAN, Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart., AUGUSTIN 
BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C8, 
the Rev. A. AUSTEN LEIGH, Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Dr. WELLDON, eR Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Rev. G. G. T. HEYWOOD, J. HERBERT TRITTON, 
J. A. FULLER - MAITLAND, G. F. WATTS, R.A., ani 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A. 

GUARDIAN.—‘‘Miss Pitcairn is very much to kh 













thanked for this volume, which consists of papers by ex- 
perts in their respective subjects—experts, moreover, who 
use considerable freedom of speech, and certainly eschey 
mere conventionalism.”’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘Of quite exceptional interest, 
obennn The reader will find that this volume abounds in varie 
interest and candid revelation.” 

DAILY MAIL.—‘ We cannot too highly commend the 
ingenuity of Miss Pitcairn, whose ‘Unwritten Laws ani 
Ideals’ is a valuable contribution to human knowledge.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—‘‘We congratulate Miss Pitcain 
on her success.” 











NEW VOLUME OF 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
THE SISTERS BRONTE 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
6s. each 


ON JANUARY 15. With Facsimiles of the Title-Pages of 
the First Editions and 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s 


Vol. IV. The PROFESSOR. B 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and POEMS by CHARLO’! 
MILY, and NE BRONTE, and the Rev, 
PATRICK BRONTE, &c. With a Preface by Mn. 
HUMPHRY WARD. 

GUARDIAN.—“Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the 
first order, Never before have the Bronté sisters been 9 
accurately placed, so delicately differentiated alike from 
one another and from others of their craft.” 

BLACK and WHITE.—“ An edition which bids fair to 
be memorable for its excellence......The type is clear 
easy to read, and the books have a well- finished appear 
















ance. 
SPECTATOR.—“The illustrations are particularly in- 


teresting.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘“‘Well bound, admirably 
printed, and illustrated with fulness and perfect taste, 
including views of places described in the story ; the issue 
is certain to meet with favour.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ The ‘Haworth’ Edition of the 
Bronté novels is likely to be the Standard Edition. It’ 
admirably printed and illustrated.” 

*,* Further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 


Prospectus on application. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE DEAR IRISH GIRL.’ 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 























RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. By the Right Hon. Sir 


ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., for many yeurs Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and subse- 
quently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. In 2 vols. with Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits 
—d Sir ao West, and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by the Marchioness of Granby. SECOND EDITION. 
emy 8vo. 21s. 
_SPECTATOR.—‘“In laying down the book our first thought is what an enviable life, our second will be what a 
delightful character that life reveals......Whether by effort or grace, the writer of this book reveals a genius for making 
friends, even of his readers.” 


MEMOIRS of a REVOLUTIONIST. By Prince Kropotkin. 


With an Introduction by GEORG BRANDES. In 2 vols. with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo. 21s. 
BOOKMAN.—“ It is impossible to say too much in praise of these two volumes. Kropotkin has written a fascinating 
book, and one of the most remarkable autobiographies of the age.” 
LITERATURE.—“ The ‘ Memoirs of a Revolutionist’ do not contain an uninteresting page.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo 








By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Author of ‘The Way of a Maid,’ ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’ &. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We confidently predict success for ‘She 
Walks in Beauty.’ The clever reader will say ‘ What a silly 

book!’ but will not lay it down until it it finished.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘ Charming as are all this 
delightful author’s pictures of Irish life, she has never ptt 

duced amore beautiful story than the present.” 
ST. JAMES’S SAentTS— een sent tender 
and ious sentiment, gen uc! e never 
or sion d , cheerful, and tender 


















failing Irish humour...... hi 
a little idyl as any girl need wish to read. 

NEW AGE.—“ As fair and pleasant a novel as one could 
wish to pick 





LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. —“A. delightiul 
Irish story, which will charm every family circle.” 


Place, S.W. 
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